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The Practical School.” V. 
By F. W. Hewes, East Orange, N. J. 


It should be repeated and emphasized that the object 
of school work is never to make mathematicians, or gram- 
marians, or historians, or geographers, or musicians, or 
draughtsmen, or scientists, but thinkers. The power of 
independent thinking is the best possible equipment for 
any human experience. It is the one great weapon by 
which leading men have always won their way to 
success. 

Thought Power. 


From the entrance into the grammar school, therefore, 
the child’s work should be planned radically to spur the 
reasoning power, and the chief instrument should be the 
analysis and application of arithmetical principles or of 
grammatical principles ; whichever is the better adapted 
to train the child’s ability to relate cause and effect. 
Secondarily the child is at the same time to be made as 
proficient as possible in penmanship, spelling, and 
reading. 

The first is to be accomplished by daily tasks of suffi- 
cient requirement to occupy sharply by far the larger 
share of all the study periods available in each day’s 
schooling ; the second by daily or semi-weekly exercises 
and drills on assigned tasks requiring a much smaller 
part of the study periods. 

The tests (“recitations”) should be carefully and 
strictly recorded in each of these two divisions of the 
work and in no other, except deportment and attend- 


ance. 
General Knowledge. 


Thirdly, the child is to be incidentally equipped with 
such a knowledge of current events as may be gleaned 
by daily conversations on such topics. The basis for 


these conversations is best laid by the reading of a daily - 


paper placed on a reading table, surrounded with chairs, 
in one corner of the school-room. The paper should be 
separated into single leaves, and the pupils be allowed to 
go and come without hindrance whenever they find time 
during study hours. Crime and party politics should be 
excluded from the conversations. 

Incidentally, also, the child is to gain such a knowledge 
of the outlines of history, geography, and the simpler 
sciences, and such ability to sing and draw as may be 
had by weekly exercises with talks and readings on these 
topics. On no account, however, are any tasks to be 
assigned, or any records kept of the work done on any 
of these topics. The child’s school grade is:no more to 
be judged by his knowledge of these subjects than by his 
knowledge of political parties, or floriculture, or manu- 
Swe or his ability to walk gracefully, or to talk 

uently. 

Whatever knowledge he gains. on these subjects is to 
be held-as incidental, however desirable ; just as, in later 
years, whatever knowledge a successful merchant or 
farmer may have of Congress, or railroading, or music, or 
art, or politics is incidental to his principal knowledge, 
the knowledge by which he gains a livelihood for himself 
and his family and aids the needy of his community. 


Two Grades, | 
In the grammar school work (four years) two grades 


under one teacher, and two grades under another teacher, 
will permit the needed study periods for the preparation 


for tests. No “recitation” seats will be required, as the 
children are older, and do not so much need the frequent 
relaxation which the marching to classes gives. The 
change from study to test every thirty minutes will give 
a quiet mental relief. By seating one grade wholly on 
one side of the room, and the other on the opposite side, 
the testing of one grade will not disturb the study of the 
other. 
Program. 


The following is suggested as a good working program 
for each of the two rooms in which the four years of the 
grammar school work is accomplished : 

A. M. 
9.00— 9.10 10 min. Opening Exercises. 
9.10— 9.40 30 “ General Study Period. 
9.40—10.10 30 “ Arithmetic Division (Older Grade). 
10.10—10.40 30 “ Arithmetic Division (Younger Grade.) 
10.40—11.00 20 “ Recess. 
11.00—11.30 30 “ Penmanship—Grades alternate to Thurs- 
day—(Friday—Grammar Review). 
11.30—12.00 30 “ Read and Spell. Friday, Arithmetic 
Review). 
P. M. 
1.00— 1.30 30 min. General Study Period. 
1.30— 2.00 30 ‘“ Grammar Division (Older Grade). 
2.00— 2.30 30 “ Grammar Division (Younger Grade). 
2.30— 2.50 20 “ Recess. 
2.50— 3.20 30 “ Weekly Topit (Geography or History, 
or “Science,” or Music, or Drawing). 
3.20—3.50 30 min. Current Events (Friday, “Literary Ex- 
ercises ”) Dismissal. 
3-50—4.10 20 min. Teachers’ Records—- Teachers’ Meetings. 


Special value attaches to the general study period at 
the first of each session, as furnishing a profitable interval 
for the transition from out-of-door muscular activity, to 
the severe mental tests following, as well as providing, a 
half hour of very quiet study for every pupil. 

This program provides two and a half hours for study 
and the same time for tests and exercises. Five hours 
per day of close mental work is all that children from 
ten to fourteen years of age should ever be permitted to 
undertake. Therefore no books or tasks are to be taken 
home. 

Weekly topics may be identical in the two grades, so 
that each grade will go twice over the ground, and in this 
way the older grade will act as a spur to the younger. 
Current events will of necessity be the same for each 
grade as all pupils will be readers of the same subjects. 
The grammar reviews and arithmetic reviews will be 
alternated, week by week, to provide for the two grades. 


Two Objects. 
This system is planned to accomplish two specific ob- 


ects : 
: 1. To make the moral training of pupils much more 
effective. ” 

2. To greatly increase the intellectual or thinking 
power of pupils. 

This second object it proposes to accomplish by very 
thoro work on a limited number of topics, and those 
topics the ones best adapted to mental training, and at 


the same time those which must be used in after life 


(The English language and arithmetic). 
. It-recognizes the value of the many “studies” which 


the past twenty-five years have added to the school 


course, in order that the pupil may have a wider range 
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of knowledge. It however takes the ground that these 

subjects shoul¢ be strictly used to impart “a wider range 

of knowledge,” and not used for mental training except 

as an incidental stimulus of large value in that form. 
Modifications. 

The suggestions made, if adopted, materially modify 
several features of modern school methods : 

1. Departmental teaching is deferred until the pupil 
reaches the high school. This plan therefore obviates 
one of the large difficulties of moral training, namely the 
constant variation (several times daily) of disciplinary 
influences by the child’s being under a teacher of one 
temperament, one program period, another the next, and 
a third, the next, and so on. “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth” may with emphasis be read : Too many tempera- 
ments spoil stability., 

2. Special teachers for music, drawing, and writing 
will not be required until the high school work is reached. 
The teacher in charge will carry the entire training of 
her two (or three) grades, both moral and mental, in all 
particulars, except in schools where manual training is 
included. Even in that case, if desirable, the teacher 
could alternate manual training with current events (the 
last period of the afternoon program) on certain days, 





Supt. F. E. Spaulding, Passaic, N. J., Pres. of the New Jersey 
Child Study Association. 
and pass with her pupils to the manual training room, 
dismissing the unoccupied grade at the close of the 
weekly topic period ; or, if the manual training room had 
the capacity, train both grades at the same time, giving 
each its appropriate work. 

3. In the five and six-year-old grades, one teacher 
would take the place of two, because of the alternate 
occupancy of the same room by the two grades. 

4, The burden of lesson records would be greatly 
lightened, for no records of any but the task studies are 
to be kept. It however provides more complete deport- 
ment records. Written examinations are to be abolished 
absolutely, except in the highest grammar grade, and 
only two per year there, those being on arithmetic and 
grammar only. 

5. All study is to be done in the school-room under 
the eye of the teacher. If desirable each thirty-minute 
“recitation” period of the program may be cut down to 
twenty-five, and the five minutes given to study aids by 
the teacher. Of course during the whole of each general 
study period, the teacher is to attend to personal appeals 
for aid in study, if such appeals are made. These appeals 
should be discouraged, for it is only by personal achieve- 
ment that the pupil makes real progress. 

The suggestions made by Mr. F. W. Hewes in his series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Practical School” are based on plans actually 
carried out by Mr. Hewes in his own school. The series closes 


with the a article ; others appeared in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
wat for March 4, April 8, April 29, and May 6. 
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Healthful Schools. III.* 


Essential Hygienic Conditions. 
By ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 


The case can be met only by warming the incoming air, 
It is irrational to admit cold air, thus causing serious dis- 
comfort to all sitting near the points of its entry, and 
then proceed subsequently to warm the cold air by means 
of hot-water pipes or otherwise. We all know that this 
ends in practice in closure of ventilating openings, and 
then mere re-warming of air which has already been 
breathed and rendered impure. Re-breathed air in the 
school-room is even more objectionable than re-cooked 
food in the dining-room., 


Warming. 


At tiiis point, I introduce the most recent regulations 
of the English education department as to warming, tho 
they leave much to be desired, as they scarcely recognize 
the importance of the fundamental principle on which I 
have for many years laid stress—that warming and ven- 
tilation should form part of a common process. 

The following are the regulations in question :— 

“The warming should be moderate and evenly distrib- 
uted, so as to maintain a temperature from 56° to 60°. 
When a corridor or lobby is warmed, the rooms are more 
easily dealt with, and are less liable to cold draughts, 
Where schools are wholly warmed by hot water, the 
principle of direct radiation is recommended. In such 
cases open grates in addition are useful for extra warm- 
ing occasionally, and their flues for ventilation always. 

“(a) A common stove, with a pipe thru the wall or 
roof, can, under no circumstances, be allowed. Stoves 
are only improved when— 


i dig provided with proper chimneys (as in the case of open 
res) ; 

(ii) of such a pattern that they cannot become red-hot, or 
otherwise contaminate the air ; 

(iii) supplied with fresh air, direct from the outside, by a flue 
of not less than 72 inches superficial ; and 

(iv) not of such a size or shape as to interfere with the floor- 
space necessary for teaching purposes. 

“(b) A thermometer should always be kept hung up ina 
school.” 

It is evident that the method of warming here chiefly 
contemplated is by means of hot-water pipes or steam on 
the “ direct radiation” principle. When such hot water 


* or steam pipes are arranged without any provision for the 


entry of air over them which is warmed in transit, we 
must condemn them in toto. The system has been de- 
scribed in America as “one of the most killing systems 
in existence.” The only legitimate plan is to combine 
the warming with the admission of fresh air. What is 
wanted is an abundant supply of air at a temperature not 
lower than 50° and not higher than 65°. . Such warm air 
is expensive, but it is worth the money, for the teacher is 
amply repaid in improved health and in increased power 
of work for both scholars and teacher. 

Having stated the main principles of combined ventila- 
tion and warming, it is clear that the application of these 
principles will vary greatly according to circumstances. 
In small school-rooms we may trust to natural ventilation 
thru windows, doors, and Tobin’s tubes, combined with 
admission of fresh warm air which is passed alongside the 
flue of a good school stove. A sufficient exit for foul air 
is provided in such small chimney-breast, which leads into 
a separate flue running up alongside the chimney flue, 
and communicating similarly with rooms on each floor of 
the building. 

In every instance one ought not to trust solely to any 
system of ventilation, but to throw doors and windows— 
top and bottom—widely open in the intervals of school 
work, so as to secure liberal perflation of fresh air. 

-The English education code’s requirements as to size 





* This coricludes the series of articles on ‘‘ Healthful Schools.” 
Other articles on this subject appeared in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL 
for April 1 and May 6. 
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and position of air-inlets for each child (24 square inches) 
may be further criticised. If we assume that 660 cubic 
feet of air are required by each child per hour, the above 
size of opening requires that the entering air shall be 
traveling at the rate of 10-6 feet per second, or 74 inches 
a rate which is unbearable at the winter tempera- 
ture. Then we are told that the outlet for foul air 
must be at the highest part of the room. This is correct, 
when dependence is placed upon the natural operation of 
open windows, etc. If, however, the incoming air is 
warmed—and it should be—the top of the room is the 
very worst place for discharging it. 

Take, for instance, a case where the inlet is a Tobin’s 
tube, or similar arrangement, the air passing thru which 
is warmed by a steam coil about 5 or 6 feet above the 
floor-level, and the outlet is into the chimney-breast near 
the ceiling. Then the state of things shown in Fig. 2 is 
produced. a 

It is evident that there is an upper stratum of pure 
































air, and a lower stratum of comparatively impure and 
stagnant air. 

14 _; Even with inlet and out- 
a a: Saeeee let at opposite sides of the 
fa se eae school-room on the floor 

















1d i —™~ a y :.* " level, complete circulation 
of , pes oy vad of air is not secured, as 
Ce ere " shown in Fig. 3. 
"ahi ace te The best relative position 
CO ee re of inlet and outlet with me- 
{ coner Deals chanical ventilation is shown 
HI | in Fig. 4. 


Dr. Wheatley, of Black- 
burn, has given the following important figures on this 
point, derived from an examination of the air in seven 
elementary schools : 


Square inches of CO2 per 1,000 
iniet and outlet of air. 
per bead. 
School No. 1 6.48 2.0 
eh PR 2.88 1.0 
“ “ 3 2.88 2.3 
whe. 2.16 1.6 
“ “ 5 7.92 1.5 
“ 6 2.1 
“ sg 6.48 1.4 


School Furniture, 


Much of the comfort of school life depends on the 
adoption of the best forms of desks and seats, black- 
boards, etc. Bad postures during school work, and es- 
pecially the twisted position, with the left arm resting on 
the desk during writing, help in the production of lateral 
curvature of the spine, particularly in rapidly growing 
girls.. Round shoulders and flat chest, impeding the 
functions of heart and lungs, are also favored by the 
cramped position induced by defective desks and seats ; 
and the habit of leaning forward close over the copy-book 
or reading book, necessitated by such badly arranged 
seats and desks, may produce short-sightedness, which 
in its turn increases the necessity of theimproper postures. 
Thusa vicious circle is entered, each evil mutually intensi- 
fying theother. On the contrary, it is well to remember 
that even the best arrangements of desks and seats will 
not obviate the evils associated with long continuance in 
one posture. A few minutes interval will always be bene- 
ficial in securing upright postures, and at the same time 
will improve the quality of the school work. 

The most satisfactory plan is to have a single adjust- 
able desk and seat for each scholar. This ensures a purer 
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atmosphere and a much lighter risk of contagion than 
with dual or longer desks. The single desks also keep 
down the size of the class. The necessity for this applies 
particularly to elementary schools. Classes of sixty 
or seventy children are not uncommon in the best public 
schools. There is a tendency for the size of the class to 
grow. Not only does this produce an injurious strain on 
the teacher’s voice and powers, but it prevents him from 
giving such individual attention to his pupils as good 
teaching demands. The class should not exceed forty, or 
at the outside fifty pupils. 

As to the slope of desks, I am of the opinion that 30° 
is preferable to 15° for writing, and that the angle should 
be increased to 45° for reading. 

The desks should be placed at right angles to the light. 
The distance between the frontedge of the seat and verti- - 
cal line dropped from the edge of the desk should, for 
writing purposes, equal zero, or be a small negative quan- 
tity. The difference between the height of seat and desk 
should equal the length of the forearm, or one-sixth the 
height of the scholar, when it will be found that the un- 
der part of the forearm will rest comfortably on the desk- 
top. 

The height of the seat should correspond to the length 
of the scholar’s leg from sole of foot to knee. The seat 
should be at least eight inches wide. 


<i 
The Ancient School Fad. IV.* 


How it was Burlesqued Out of the School- Room. 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


The school committee, one day, called on Mr. Thaxter 
making their periodical, official visit, as required by law. 
Zach. showed off his school as best he could. The first 
class in arithmetic squared the circle, did examples in 
double position, duojecimals, and compound proportion 
The first class in grammar gave definitions of the four 
parts of grammar, viz:—ortho-graph’-y, etymo-lo’-gy, 
swine’-tax, and pre-so’-dy; recited fourteen rules for 
spelling, and sixteen rules for syntax; parsed from Pope’s | 
“Essay on Man;” and did successfully other feats of 
ground and lofty tumbling. The writing books were duly 
examined and the penmanship commented on. Other 
classes showed off and finally the reading classes were 
called into requisition. After the reading, one of the “com- 
mitteemen,” the lawyer (pettyfogger) of the town, inno- - 
cently inquired of Mr. Thaxter, if he had his pupils read 
in concert. Zach. did not quite understand what that 
meant. 

“Sir ?” said he. 

“Do you practice reading in concert ?” 

“No, sir,” said Zach., “ no, I haven’t done that yet.” 

“Well,” said the squire, “I think it would be a good 
plan to try it; most of the best schools in our large 
towns are now using that method.” 

The chairman of the committee then made his official 
address to the school (he was the country doctor), in 
which he praised the school for their “order,” for “speak- 
ing up loud,” for their proficiency in grammar and arith- 
metic, and some other “pints.” He hoped they would 
improve all their “opporchunities,” and be mindful of the 
“ juties” they owed to their parents and teachers and to 
the community in which they lived and which had given 
them such excellent advantages of education. After 
~ — “visitation” (see Webster’s fifth definition) was 
ended. 

But it left Mr. Thaxter in a “state of mind.” What 
was reading in concert ? Reading aloud and reading “to 
one’s self ;” reading at home and reading at school ; read- 


‘ing in the Bible and reading in the readin’ book, he un- 


derstood, but “ readin’ in concert,” well, what in the name 
of goodness is that ? 


* This closes the series of charming sketches, by Dr. Mowry, of 

school life in the New England of fifty years ago. . Others ap- 
eared in THE ScHooL JournaL for April 5, April 29, and 
ay 20, 
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In the evening he.went down to the next village and 
called on his brother teacher, Mr. Tobias Rodney, who 
told him that reading in concert simply meant “the whole 
class readin’ together.” 

“What,” says Zach., “all readin’ the same thing or 
different ?” 

“Why, the same thing, of course,” replied Rodney. 

“Well, that’s easy enough,” said Zach., “but how 
about modulatin’ their voices ? 

“Well,” says Rodney, “you can’t do that very well, in 
some schools.” 

“No, I should say not, especially in my school. 
somever, I'll try it.” 

“So Mr. Zach. Thaxter returned to his school the next 
day with the determination to undertake the new system 
of reading in concert. But we will let him tell the story, 
as he told it to me many years ago, in private, at the 
time when he was attending the great annual state meet- 
ing of the teachers. At this gathering some advanced 
methods, “some new fangled notions,” as Zach. called 
them, were suggested by certain Boston masters and 
others, which Mr. Thaxter assured me could no more be 


How- 


carried out in the country schools than could concert: 


reading, 
matter. 


And then he told me of his experience in this 


Some Difficulties. 


“TI tried it on with my first class. I began with the 
story of the “Rude Boys and the Apple Tree,” from the 
“Old Blue-Back Spelling-Book.” 

“An old man found a rude boy in one of his apple 
trees stealing apples, and he desired him to come down, 
etc.” 

“Well, in this class was a small, pale-faced girl who 
lived with her grandmother, a toothless old crone. This 
girl had a weak voice, pitched naturally on a high key. 
Then there was another girl who lived with her grand- 
father, an aged, superannuated Methodist minister, and 
she had the swinging voice and the Methodist intonation 
natural in such case. Another member of the class was 
a boy who stuttered. His voice would go like a house-a- 
fire when he got started, but sometimes it was contrary 
and would not start, and then again it would stop and be 
balky. Still another young man, a six-footer, eighteen 
years of age, who drove oxen much of the time, had a 
stentorian voice, tremendous in power, and on a very low 
pitch.” : 
- And so he went on describing the various members of 

the class and showing how perfectly absurd it would be 
to try to start up that chorus all together. But he tried 
it, and they read together the first sentence. In self- 
defence he yelled for them to stop, but in the avalanche 
of voices he could not be heard. They read the story all 
thru, and then stopped, one by one. One finished and all 
the rest were still reading, one pronouncing one word 
while another was on a different word, and so they finally 
came out to the end, one by one, like the singing of an 
old-fashioned fugue tune. But the effect of it was like 
turning on all the stops and opening all the pipes of an 
organ. It was simply terrific. Talk about the laceration 
of the nerves. It was like cutting and carving, and cross- 
cutting at that, all the nerves of the whole body at once. 

“But what was I to do?” said the master. “The 
committee had ordered me to have concert reading. 
Their order was law. I must obey. But wasI to be 
killed, murdered outright,—nay, flayed alive, and every 
nerve in my body to be hung, drawn and quartered, sawn 
asunder, burned with fire, and I submit to all the tortures 
of the Inquisition? But what was to be done? 


The Difficulties Overcome. 


“My only course was to find some way of modifying 
their voices. So, after a deal of planning and many un- 
successful experiments, I finally struck upon this device. 
I had the boys and girls read thru tunnels. For the 
weaker voices I procured small tunnels, and for the heav- 
ier, stronger voices I got larger ones. This proved to be 

‘a grand invention. It toned down the various kinds of 
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voices to nearly the same size. For the majority of the 
class this device worked well. But there were several 
whose voices were beyond the capacity of any tunnels, 
So I had one boy read thru a two-gallon rundlet.* An- 
other needed a large rundlet. Still another a half barrel, 
and for my six-foot “gee-haw” boy with the stentorian 
voice, neither a barrel nor a molasses hogshead would 
answer the purpose. Finally, after many trials with vari- 
ous devices I sent him up on the roof of the school-house 
to read down the great stone chimney. This, together 
with the modifying effect of the distance which this car- 
ried him from the class, just worked to a charm. 

“When I had experimented a while, and had the class 
sufficiently trained, I invited the school committee and 
all the teachers around to witness an experiment in con- 
cert reading with my new apparatus. The result was a 
perfect success. I explained my principle, and tested 
the plan with my first class. Then by way of contrast I 
told the boys and girls to read that story of the rude boy 
without my patent machinery, and to “go it,” just as they 
did the first time we tried concert reading. Well, they 
did it to perfection, and such a time as we had! But I 
won't attempt to describe it. 

“Then I gave the company my idea of concert reading, 
and I told them that I might be a fool, but.if I was I did 
not stand alone and was not afraid of being lonesome. 
But if I was not an idiot, then the attempt to have ordin- 
ary classes in a school read in concert was calculated to 
make of us all either fools or lunatics. 

I explained the object of reading, and expatiated upon 
the inflection, and finally reminded them that God never 
created an army to move as automatons, but that the en- 
tire human race had been made as individuals, that all 
natural and proper action was individual action, and that 
while we had to teach our pupils in classes this was only 
a matter of convenience so that one teacher could care 
for a number of scholars, each of whom might be doing 
by himself and for himself the same work that others 
were doing, thus economizing in time, but that, except in 
singing, when the pupils had learned to sing the same 
notes on the same key, the voices of a whole class could 
not successfully be used at the |same, time and even in 
singing, four parts were necessary for the higher and 
lower voices. 

“This experiinent convinced all who heard and saw it 
of the utter futility of concert reading, and it has never 
been practiced since that time in a single school in that 
town or vicinity to the present day.” 


* A rundlet was an old-fashioned small-sized wooden barrel 
varying in size from two and three gallons to a half barrel. 


a 


Consolidation of New England Schools. 


Fifty years ago the district school system, according 

to the report upon the subject by Mr. G. T. Fletcher, in 
New England was at its best. Population was more — 
evenly distributed than now. It is a fact that the area 
of woodland in Massachusetts is much greater in 1899 
than it was in 1799. Every township took pride in its 
schools, which were large and in the main well taught. 
Twenty-five pupils constituted a small school ; fifty was 
about the normal number. The teachers in the winter 
term were college students, full of contagious enthusiasm 
for learning. Inthe summer, young women from the 
academies took their turn and generally got excellent re- 
sults. 
_ Time has changed all that. A few towns remain 
where typical New England conditions prevail, but the 
drift of population to the cities has left many of the old 
townships almost depopulated. Thecharacter of the dis- 
trict school has deteriorated. There are far too many in 
proportion to the population to be served. The necessity 
for consolidation has everywhere become apparent. 

To secure consolidation one thing is imperatively neces- 
sary. That is the conveyance of children at public ex- 
pense. In Massachusetts there has been, ever since 1869, 
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a law allowing such conveyance. Only lately have the 
townships begun to avail themselves of its provisions. It 
has become clear that it is more economical to spend 
money for conveyance than to keep up schools with few 
or no pupils. A school with five pupils means an expense 
of at least fifty dollars per pupil ; in a school of twenty- 
five pupils the cost will be only about ten dollars: per 
capita. 

“A good many objections have been made to the princi- 
ple of consolidation—some of them valid, others merely 
specious. It is undoubtedly true that there is some risk 
to the health of children on account of long rides in un- 
seasonable weather. It is further true that the cold din- 
ners, hastily eaten at recess, are calculated to rear up.a 
race of dyspeptics. Yet it is claimed by the advocates of 
the system that such evils as these can be reduced to a 
minimum by a thoughtful school board. 

It is to be noted, however, that no township in which 
there is a strong sentiment against public conveyance is 
by law compelled to adopt it. The law simply makes it 
the duty of every town to provide and maintain a suffi- 
cient number of school-houses for the accommodation of 
all children entitled to attend. It is a working principle, 
which is generally followed, that all children not within 
walking distance of the school are conveyed to it at pub- 
lic expense. As to what constitutes a reasonable walk- 
ing distance, that is left to the school board to decide. 

Some few figures relating to the amount spent for con- 
veyance in Massachusetts will be interesting. 


Cost of Conveyance in Massachusetts. 


Year. Amount Expended. 
1892-98, * $50,590 
1893-94, 63,617 
1894-95, 76,608 
1895-96, 91,136 
1896-97, 105,317 
1897-98, 123,032 


In the other New England states similar provisions for 
consolidation are made. There is in Maine a law author- 
izing the superintendent in each town to procure convey- 
ance for such children as need it. In New Hampshire, 
school boards may appropriate a portion of the school 
funds, not exceeding twenty-five per cent., for transpor- 
tation purposes. Similar laws exist in Vermont and Con- 
necticut. 

The question is often raised, “ How far has the school 
committee power to expend money for conveyance? Has 
it any power to do so in the absence of a specific appro- 
priation for purposes of conveyance ?” 

It may be said in a general way that each committee 
must answer this question for itself. It is undoubtedly 


preferable that there should be a specific appropriation, 


based upon an intelligent estimate of the amount re- 
quired. Where nosuch appropriation is made, the board 
will, as a rule, be justified as regarding money spent upon 
conveyance as part of the “sums for the support of pub- 
lic schools authorized or required by law.” It is true 
that up to 1896 the word “support” was understood to 
mean only the wages and board of teachers, the fuel for 
the schools, and care of fires and ‘school-rooms. Yet in 
the popular thought “support” has for a long time 
meant much more than this. It has covered text-books 
and supplies, supervision and sundries, and even expendi- 
tures for repairs. Moreover, in Massachusetts, the phrase 
“the transportation of children,” has since 1896 been in- 
cluded in the statutory definition of support. So that 
there can be no doubt, in that state at least, of the 
authority of the school board to mean expense for trans- 
portation of children, even in the absence of special ap- 
propriations. 

Circulars of inquiry have been sent out to all the towns 
in Massachusetts which are known to have attempted 
consolidation and many interesting experiences have been 
gathered. Sixty-five per cert. of the towns of the state 
have been compelled to close some of their schools. — 

Quincy was the earliest town to enter upon consolida- 
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tion. Experiments there were made as far back as 1869. 
Montague was another pioneer of the movement. Its 
supervisor reports that the consolidation effected in 1875 
saved the town about $600 a year. In Concord experi- 
ence has shown that since the consolidation in 1879 the 
population of the outlying farms has steadily increased. 
It is not unlikely that this is due to the willingness of 
young married people to settle on farms, now that their 
children are assured of the excellent school facilities pro- 
vided by the village. 

The question of what constitutes a reasonable walking 
distance is variously settled in different towns. It would 
be safe to say that a ‘mile for small children and a mile 
and a half for the older children is the general rule. In 
some places preference is given to girls in the matter of 
conveyance ; in other 10 distinction of sex is made. 

Methods of payment vary widely. Sometimes parents 
are paid at a fixed rate per term for bringing their chil- 
dren. Some parents bring their own and their neighbors’ 
children for a moderate sum. Many pupils ride in elec- 
tric cars at half rates as per agreement with the street 
railway company. In some places contracts are placed 
with expressmen who transport the children at so much 
per capita. Contracts generally call for covered vehicles. 

Some towns of the state report that they see no need 
of consolidation ; that their district schools are large 
enough and popular enough to warrant their mainten- 
ance. It is undoubtedly true that in such communities 
little is gained by consolidation. Many of these district 
schools are taught by women of experience and culture, 
who would rather teach at a small salary in the home 
town that at a larger salary elsewhere. But where 
diminishing population has rendered the district school 
system ineffective, there it is the duty of the state to step 
in and demand that good educational advantages shall be 
secured to every child. 


Ee 
An Art Exhibition. 
How it Was Used by the Public Schools. 
By Supt. GEORGE GRIFFITH, Utica, N. Y. 


Our recent experience with a local art loan exhibition 
has been so beneficial to the pupils of our public schools 
that I take a little time to write about it in the hope 


‘that the account may contain a suggestion to other cities. 


It is probable that similar action has been taken in other 
places, but I have not noticed any account of it. We 
owe the suggestion and initiative to one of our lady prin- 
cipals. 

o very fine collection of oil paintings had been collected 
for an exhibition in aid of a local hospital. Arrange- 
ments were made with the managers by which children 
of the public schools, in charge of their teachers, might 
visit it for the nominal fee of ten cents, during the fore- 
noon when there were few other visitors. In advance, 
teachers visited the exhibition, studied the best pictures, 
and talked to their classes about these pictures, the chil- 
dren making note of such as they were especially to 
study. As far as practicable something was learned 
about a few of the artists whose pictures they were to see 
and study. A program was fixed giving the hours in 


‘ which the different classes and schools were to visit the 


exhibition. The matter was thought of at such a late 
date, that when the preliminary arrangements were made 
only Thursday, Friday, and Saturday forenoons were left 
in which to visit.. Beginning at 8.30 A.M. groups of 
about two hundred children and five or six teachers were 
sent every hour until 12.30 during two days. Saturday 
morning only one group went. At all times from five to 
ten of the managers of the exhibition were present to 
help the teachers in guiding and teaching the children 
about the pictures. Upon the return of a class to school 
further lessons were had upon what had been seen. These 
lessons are not yet ended. Regular school work was 
gladly suspended during the visit and for such time im- 
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mediately before and afterward as was necessary to make 
the visit most beneficial. 

Every pupil in the city belonging to the sixth or higher 
grades, including the high school, was given the oppor- 
tunity and urged to go. No‘one was compelled to go. 
From 90 to 95 per cent. of these grades—a total of over 
sixteen hundred pupils—did go. So far as they were 
willing to do so the pupils brought their own ten cents 
for admission: to others, free tickets were privately 
offered in such a way as not to hurt their feelings. Ex- 
cepting one school where a generous citizen paid the ad- 
mission of all the children, all but one hundred paid for 
their tickets. Without solicitation or publication I re- 
ceived from each of two other citizens the offer to pay 
for all children who could not purchase tickets for them- 
selves. The number of such was so small that it was 
not necessary to take advantage of these offers ; but the 
deficiency was made up by ‘a few connected with the 
schools, and the full price of all tickets used was turned 
over to the managers of the exhibition. 

One fear of some people was shown by our experience 
to be entirely groundless. I refer to the fear that among 
the hundreds of children thus gathered from every part 
of the city there would be some who would not appreciate 
this special opportunity, and would be disorderly and mis- 
chievous, and might thus injure some of the valuable pic- 
tures so prized by their owners. The entire absence of 
any such spirit was something of a surprise even to us 
who had the greatest faith in the children. Tho all the 
pupils were taken from these grades, even in the tough- 
est parts of our city, there was not one case of mischief 
seen nor the slightest damage done to any picture by any child. 
The managers were quite extravagant in their praise of 
the entire behavior of the children. Several lessons may 
be drawn from this fact. 

I think I am correct in saying that all having any con- 
nection with the movement,—pupils, teachers, school 
officers, managers of the exhibition, and parents,—agree 
that much good and only good have resulted from the 
undertaking. I specify a few of the good effects : 

(1) A decided increase in the interest of a certain class 
of our citizens in the public schools and a higher appre- 
ciation by our best people of the work that is being done 
in the schools. We have hopes that this interest and 
appreciation may result in the decoration of some of our 
school-rooms with good pictures and statuary. 

(2) Great aid to, and higher ideals in, the regular 
drawing and other art work in the schools. 

(3) Greater knowledge and appreciation of good pic- 
tures. , Very few talked about the number of dollars the 
picture cost, but many talked and inquired about the 
artist and what the picture meant or expressed. We 
were impressed with the many illustrations of the pene- 
tration and naturalness of the children’s interpretation 
of the pictures. 

(4) Greater general interest in art. The children are 
observing other pictures as they run across them, and 
are planning to visit other exhibitions or art museums as 
they may have the opportunity. 

(5) A great and pure pleasure to hundreds of boys and 
girls from homes where a good picture is never seen. 

(6) A moral uplift and inspiration whose strength, ex- 
tent, and result none of us can foretell. 


Sa 


The proposition to found a memorial library to per- 
petuate the memory of the late Herbert Quick, of which 
mention was made in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL—has taken 
definite shape. At the time of Mr. Quick’s death in 1891, 
his collection of nine hundred volumes on modern educa- 
tion was given by Mrs. Quick to the library of the Teach- 
ers’ Guild. It is now proposed to raise £500 by subscrip- 
tion. The interest will be applied to the increase of the 
library, which will hereafter be known as the Quick 
Memorial Library. Subscriptions should be sent to Dr. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia university, New York, 
who has kindly consented to act as treasurer of the fund 
for the United States. 
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The Heavens for June. 
By Mary Proctor, NEw YorK. 


During the month of June, the Great Bear occupies 
the northwestern sky, the Little Bear being midway be- 
tween the northern horizon and the point overhead. Fol- 
lowing the direction of the three stars in the handle of 
the Great Dipper, Arcturus, the leading brilliant in 
Bootes, is due south. Curving a little from Arcturus 
and downward toward the southwest, we come to the 
bright star Spica in the constellation of Virgo. It is in- 
teresting to compare the ruddy hue of Arcturus with the 
pure white light of Spica, and then glance at Antares, 
the bright red star marking the heart of the Scorpion, 
which is rising in the southeast. 

Between the Scorpion and Virgo, is the constellation 
of Libra, while low down in the South is the Centaur, 
which is represented in the olden star charts as bearing 
on his spear Lupus, the Wolf. Corvus and Crater are in 
the southwest, apparently resting on the back of the 
serpent (Hydra), which stretches from the southern to 
the western horizon, holding his head close to the west - 
point, and directly under the constellation of Cancer, the 
Crab. In this constellation is the pretty little Bee Hive 
cluster, which a small telescope can resolve into stars. 

The two stars on each side of the cluster, Gamma and 
Delta, were known to the ancients as the Aselli, or the 
Ass’ Colts, which were pictured as feeding from the silver 
manger, the real name of the cluster being Praesepe or 
Manger. In the olden times the Manger was a weather 
sign, and Aratus advises his readers to 


“ ... watch the Manger; like a little mist 

Far north in Cancer’s territory it floats. 

Its confines are two faintly glimmering stars ; 
These are two asses that a Manger parts, 

Which suddenly, when all the sky is clear, 
Sometimes quite vanishes, and the two stars 
Seem to have closer moved their sundered orbs. 
No feeble tempest then will soak the lees ; 

A murkey manger with both stars 

Shining unaltered is a sign of rain.” 


Since the Manger can only be well seen when the at- 
mosphere is clear, it naturally follows that it fades from 
sight when the air is heavy with mists, forerunner of a 
coming storm. Midway between the western horizon and 
the point overhead is Leo with its leading brilliants Regu- 
lus and Denebola. Filling the space between Leo and 
Bootes, is Coma Berenices, and north of it, is the constel- 
lation Canes Venatici, Gemini and Auriga are disappear- 
ing in the northwestern skies, while Aquila with its steel 
blue star Altair is rising in the east. In the northeast 
are Cygnus and Lyra with its bluish-white gem Vega, 
forming a striking contrast to the orange hue of Gamma 
and the white of Beta, the two eyes of Draco. 

The Dragon curves in and out between the Great and 
Little Bear, having its head close to Lyra, and directly 
under the foot of Herculies. Hercules occupies the 
space between Lyra on one side and Corona Borealis and 
the Serpent’s head on the other, while south of it is the 
constellation of Ophinchus, who is represented on the 
olden maps as holding the serpent in his hand. In 
the northern skies, are Cepheus, Cassiopeia, and the 
insignificant.constellation of Camelopard, while Auriga is 
setting in the northwest. 

Mercury is a morning star during the month of June, 
and in superior conjunction (i. e. the sun is between the 
earth and the planet) with the sun at 2 P. M. on June 14. 

Venus is also a morning star, and rises nearly two hours 
before sunrise during the month. It is in conjunction 
with the moon, at eight o’clock on June 5. 

Mars is well placed for observation, tho itis no longer very 
conspicuous: During the month it continues its journey 
eastward thru Leo almost in a direct/line with Regulus 
which it passes before the end of the month. 

Jupiter is very well placed for observation, being in the 
extreme eastern part of the constellation Virgo, and 
therefore visible during the entire night. 

Saturn is south of Ophinichus, and entering Sagittar- 
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jus, having taken its departure from Scorpio. It must be 
looked for in the southeastern part of the sky, and is de- 
tected by its yellowish hue. * It is in opposition (i. ¢., it is 
on the same side of the sun as the earth, and the earth, 
Saturn, and sun are in line) with the sun on June 11th, 
at nine in the morning. 

Uranus is in the constellation Scorpio, and above the 
horizon the entire night. It is a few degrees north of 
the ruddy star Antares in the heart of the Scorpion, and 
is a sixth magnitude star of a greenish tint, and just 
within the limit of naked eye visibility. / 

Neptune is approaching Gemini, and is not well placed 
for observation, since Gemini sinks below the western 
horizon about nine o’clock on June 7th, and at eight 
o'clock, near the end of the month. It is a ninth magni- 
tude star and too faint to be seen without a telescope. 


ori 
The Mechanics of a Book. Oke 


By CHARLES WELSH. 


Let us turn to the book as we know and see it to-day. 
One of the first things we notice about books is their 
varying size and shape. So far as the shapes are con- 
cerned, they may be broadly divided into folios, quartos, 
and octavos ; we have also twelvemos, sixteenmos, thirty- 
twomos. etc. These names are all derived from the 
number of times the sheets are folded when printed. 
Once folded, they give a book in folio, twice folded, in 
quarto, thrice folded, in octavo, and so on. The size of 
the book is determined by this, and by the size of the 
sheet of paper on which the book is printed. There has 
been much confusion in the description of the sizes of 
books, and the librarians of the world have agreed upon 
a standard nomenclature of sizes, which is as follows : 


F. Folio Books up to 14 in. high. 

Q. Quarto “ “ “ 12 “ “ 

0. Octavo “ “ “6 10 “ “ 
Twelvemo : 

D. or : “ “é “ 8 “ “ 
Duodecimo : 

S. Sixteenmo ey SC eu 

: 1H 24mo. “ “ “ 6 “ “ 

42% 82mo. “ “ “ 5 “ “ 

Fe. 48mo. “ sé “ 4 “ “ 


When the width is less than 3-5 of the height nar. is added ; 
if more than ? of the height sq. is added, and when the book is 
wider than high ob. is prefixed. 


Paper. 


The manufacture of paper is said to have been prac- 
ticed by the Chinese since A. D. 95, and they are said to 
have learned it from the Arabs. It was first manufac- 
tured in Europe about 1300, and for about 200 yearg only 
a very dirty brown paper was made. In 1690 the art of 
making white paper was known. Until 1804 it was made 
by hand. Nearly every known vegetable that contains 
fiber has been used in the manufacture of paper, and to- 
day by far the greatest portion of the paper consumed is 
made from wood pulp. The first paper mill in America 
was set up at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1728. 


Water Marks, 

The names given to the various sizes of paper are very 
curious and generally have had their origin in the water 
mark the paper bears. Paper is made of pulp shaken in 
a mold constructed of wires. Thicker wires than the 
rest of the mold were woven into the form of a design to 
identify the mill where the paper was made or the person 
for whom it was manufactured. These thicker wires 
naturally made the pulp thinner where it settled on them, 
and thus the design was seen to be less opaque than the 
rest of the paper when held up to the light. The exist- 
ence of the water mark has often been useful in settling 
the date and place of manufacture of.a book, and in doc- 
uments in criminal cases it has helped to secure the ends 
of justice. 

Some of the names of paper most frequently met with 
are foolscap, double foolscap, crown, and double crown. 
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demy and double demy medium, royal, super royal, imperial. 
The word double means the sheet is double the normal size, 
e.g. crown is 20x30, double crown is 30x40. The 
sizes for which these names stand vary from 15x20 to 
32x46 inches. But paper is nowadays made by machin- 
ery and literally by the mile as any one knows who has 
seen the enormous rolls of it being hauled into the large 
newspaper printing offices. 
Kinds of Type. 


At first the types used in printing were Gothic or black 
lettér, or old English, as we generally call it. Then came 
the Roman or ordinary type first perfected about 1470. 
Aldus, the famous Venetian printer, introduced what we 
all know as italics in 1501. The note of interrogation [?] 
was first used in 1459 and music printing was carried on 
as early as 1495, There are no less than twenty-one 
different regular sizes of type in use. Each has a name 
about which an interesting story might be told. Those 
most commonly used in modern books are, in the order 
of their size: Pica, small pica, long primer, bourgeois, 
brevier, nonpareil, agate, pearl, and diamond—the last 
named being the smallest of all. Types are now described 
by a system called the point system in addition to their 
old names, ranging from one point, which measures .0138 
inches across the face, to 72 point which measures .996, 
or nearly one inch. This article is set in ten point. 


The Title. 


But let us now proceed to examine the volume in 
closer detail. The first thing we come upon in the book 
proper is the half or bastard title—this is the brief title 
of the book, printed on the very first page, the other side 
of which is usually blank. Its presence is not absolutely 
necessary, but it gives an appearance of luxury and finish 
to a book, and its absence makes the book look poor. It 
was probably first employed as a protection for the title 
page which was eften highly decorated or richly illum- 
inated. In many books similar half titles may be found 
thruout the volume. They are employed to denote im- 
portant divisions of the subject of which the volume 


treats. 
The Title Page. 


If the book is an illustrated one, the frontispiece follows 
the half title, facing the title page. The title page rarely 
receives the attention its importance deserves—for the 
title page of a book is its visage, so to speak, as Shakes- 
peare says, 

“This man’s brow like to a title-leaf 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume.” 


So we should look at the title page of a book as we 
gaze at the countenance of our fellows, to discern what 
manner of men they are ; often, alas, as with the human 
face, it is not a perfect index of character and it may at 
times present a lying front. But it’ is there that we 
search for the truth, nevertheless, and it is there that it 
should be found. The title tells us briefly what the book 
treats of, and the sub-title often goes into somewhat 
fuller detail. 

The title page of the book also tells the name and sets 
forth the qualifications of the author, the person who 
writes the book, or ‘the editor, the person who edits the 
book, revises, corrects, annotates, introduces, or prefaces 
the book. It also tells the name of the artist who has 
illustrated it and the number of illustrations it contains ; 
it sets forth the number of volumes of which the work 
consists, and last, but not: least, it tells us the name of 
the publisher—a much more important aid in forming a 
right judgment of the character of a book than many 
people know or ever think about. For there are some 
publishers whose names. on the title page of a book are a 


_ guarantee of its quality, its scholarship, or its propriety, 


aa there are others whose names stand for nothing at 
a ° - 

In the imprint, i. e., just after the publisher’s name at 
the bottom of the title page, the year of the publication 
of the book is given, and thus we can at once tell the 
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age of a new book as soon as we make its acquaintance. 
The age of a book is often an index of its authority and 
a guide to the extent of its usefulness. From the fore- 
going it will be seen that it is always desirable to examine 
the title page of a book before going further. 

The Copyright. 

On the back of the title page is the copyright notice, 
which means that the book has been protected against 
piracy, and that the author’s rights in his work must be 
respected ; that the book cannot be reprinted wholly or 
in part without his or her publisher’s sanction. Its 
absence denotes that the book is either of English man- 
ufacture, and therefore cannot be protected here, or that 
the terms of copyright—forty-two years in all from its 
first publication—have expired. This copyright notice 
is another source of information as to the date of a book 
in case it has been omitted from the title page. Some 
publishers are introducing the plan of printing a record 
of the various dates on which a book has been reprinted— 
a history of the different editions which have been issued 
on the back of the title page. Here is also sometimes 
placed the name of the printer.. In the olden days when 
one had to obtain license of king or of government to 
print, it was legally obligatory to do this, and in England 
the law still requires it. Now-a-days with us this is 
either useful as a guarantee that the work has been well 
done, if the printer is famous for his good work, or it 
serves as an advertisement for the printer. 

Other Introductory Matter. 

The dedication next follows and books as well as men 
are known by their friends. In olden days books were 
dedicated to patrons of literature with much fulsome 
flattery in return for which they bought copies or paid 
money to the authors. Now-a-days a dedication is more 
often a compliment to some one whom the author of a 
book delight to honor. There are many famous dedica- 
tions ;—one of the most famous as well as the most 
beautiful is Tennyson’s dedication in The Idylls of the 
King. v 

The preface next follows and performs the function 
of further introducing the new acquaintances—Mr. 
Reader and Mr. Book—while the table of contents and 
list of illustrations prepare the former for the more in- 
timate fellowship which will follow. The preface ex- 
plains the origin, intent, and purpose of the book ; the 
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table of contents foreshadows its general scope. 

The list of illustrations, if any, follows, and these are 
among the most important. pieces of apparatus in the 
mechanics of a book, as they enable the reader at the 
outset to perceive its aim and grasp its scope, and to learn 
what the writer has set before him in undertaking his 
work. All of this: The half title, title, dedication, pre- 
face, table of contents, list of illustrations, and introduc- 
tion is called the introductory matter, and is usually 
paged in numeral letters instead of in figures as in the 
body of the book, for the reason that this is always put 
into type by the printer last of all. Therefore in order 
to know how many pages a book contains, it is necessary 
to look at the end of the introductory matter as well as 
at the end of the book itself. 


The Book Itself. 

The text proper of the book is usually divided into 
chapters, each dealing with a different division of the 
subject. Sometimes the paragraphs are numbered in 
order to increase this facility. The chapters generally 
have titles and sometimes a brief summary of its contents 
are printed at the head of each chapter. In other cases 
quotations head each chapter. The headlines to the pages 
have a distinct purpose. They usually give the title of 
the book on the left hand, and that of the chapter on the 
right hand pages ; sometimes the chapter title takes the 
place of that of the book, and the right hand headline 
consists of a line indicating the subject dealt with on the 
page below. All this, as well as marginal notes, dates on 
headlines, as are sometimes found in books for study, are 
intended to make reference to the different parts of the 
book easier and enable the reader to find what he wants 
more quickly—or imprints on his mind more vividly what 
the author wishes to convey. 

Foot notes at the bottom of the pages, and the notes 
and glossaries at the end are expensive additions to a 
book but they greatly increase its value to the student. 
Notes, glossaries (lists of word-meanings), and appendices 
giving fuller details on subjects casually referred to in 
the text follow in this order ; after the text, and last of 
all comes the index, by which reference to every subject 
treated of in the book, and every name mentioned, may 
be easily made. This is one of the most important parts 
of a book. Many a good book is spoiled by an inadequate 
index or by having no index at all. 
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Letters. 





Ambidexterity. 


‘ I have been interested in reading the articles by Dr. 
Harris and others relative to ambidexterity, from the 
fact that I have had personal experience in the matter. 
I am naturally left-handed. My father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather were left-handed, and a son three 
years old seems inclined the same way. I believe that 
every child who strongly favors his left hand should be 
carefully guarded and his attention called almost contin- 
ually to the proper use of the right hand. If careful 


attention is not given to this matier many children may | 


become left-handed who otherwise might have the proper 
use of the right hand. 

We generally agree that the right hand is the one 
naturally to be used. So we find many machines and 
implements, as sewing machines, scissors, etc., manufac- 
tured accordingly. 

I was left-handed until about eighteen years of age. 
At that time I received my first teacher’s certificate. 
After beginning my work I found that I was at a dis- 
advantage when endeavoring to teach writing, especially 
in showing the position of the pen. How could I teach 
a child to make a letter with his right hand when I could 
not use my own? So I immediately began to learn the 
use of the right hand and to-day I can use either in 
writing, and in fact for almost everything. I have 
never tried to use the hammer or throw with my right 
hand. 

Altho I find it convenient in many ways to be able to use 
either hand, yet in the main I agree with Dr. Harris. It was 
a laborious process for me to learn to write with my right 
hand, and I am sure it would be a difficult task fora 
child to learn to use freely both hands. Yet I do believe 
that when a child is naturally left-handed he should be 
taught to use the right hand, or both, as a left-handed 
person is so many times working at a disadvantage. 

I agree also with Mr. Bruce in his article in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL of May 13, that when necessity for use 
of the left, or of both hands, arises, they may, by a care- 
ful training, be fitted for any work. 

Nature seems to adapt circumstances, and when the 
necessity arises, we are in time, able to adapt either hand 
to a required purpose. Since, however, required cases 
are few it would hardly seem advisable to place the extra 
burden upon every child of learning to use equally well 
both right and left hand. Gero. H. STRATTON. 

Castile, N. Y. 


SF 
The Drawing Phase of Ambidextrous Work. 


The aims in ambidextrous drawings are : 

(1) To co-ordinate the two hands so that they will 
work together harmoniously. 

(2) To develop skill, freedom, and speed, which can be 
done more rapidly and easily by using both hands to- 
gether than by either separately. 

It is not the aim to teach the left hand to do the work 
of the right but to do that which both hands can do 
easier and more rapidly working together than either 
hand can do separately; It is not the intention to teach 
the left hand to write, draw, whittle, and all those 
thousand and one things that the right hand can and 
always will do better than the left, but to enlarge the 
bounds of both working together. 

This work is not a system of drawing but merely an 
exercise, limited in scope to large, free, symmetrical 
movements usually of a decorative character. In the 
class-room its usefulness is confined mostly to the black- 
board, seldom to seat work. By it such elements as the 
scroll and symmetrical units such as the fleur-de-lis and 
anthemion are drawn and learned with wonderful rapidity 
and ease quite unknown when one hand is used. 

Two handed drawing does not add to the school curri- 
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culum but saves much time; it is simply a short and 
pleasant path across in place of the long, tedious way 
around. It is to the regulat drawing what dancing is to 
movement, poetry to prose, it is the rhythm of form, the 
music of drawing. Children love this work. 

Oakland, Cal. D. R. AUGSBURG.’ 


PF 
Spending the Vacation in California. 


A trip to the western coast is of little value to the 
tourist if he does not stay long enough to absorb the 
beauties and grandeurs of this wonderful country. He 
cannot do this in a week nor a month, nor in a year, but 
the teacher who is planning to attend the N. E. A., can- 
not Afford to return to his home and work until he has 
stayed here long enough to become fairly saturated with 
those subtile influences found on land and on sea. 

One problem only faces the teacher. How can I af- 
ford to supply my body with food while I am luxuriating 
in this heavenly manna? Arrangements are being per- 
fected by which room and board can be had for reason- 
able rates, $3.00 per week or up in Los Angeles. The 
practical teacher will have opportunity to do light house- 
keeping at a minimum expense, during the meeting. 
Tents can be rented at the various seaside resorts for two 
dollars and fifty cents a week for one individual. Where 
several go together the expense can be made much less. 
The point is to know how to buy that which contains 
most nutriment and is consequently most nourishing for 
the least money. 

I write from personal experience. Nine years agol 
lived in Los Angeles, paying three dollars a week for fur- 
nished room. On a little coal oil stove I prepared my 
own meals at an average cost of fifteen cents per meal, 
and I had all I desired. 

I came here last month greatly reduced, in fact ill. I 
gained nine pounds the first week, and I am now perfectly 
well. I am doing my own housekeeping at Long Beach 
where I live most comfortably. The same azcommoda- 
tions can be found at the other resorts—Redondo, San 
Pedro, Santa Monica, and Catalina. Cheap excursions 
will be given to all points of interest on the coast. 

Let me say to the teacher who is all tired out mentally 
and physically, just come to California, leaving all your 
cares and worries behind. Make up your mind to have 
a good time. Enjoy the little things as they come and 
you will have a happy and profitable summer. 

Mary F’. SCHAEFFER. 





Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, N. Y. who succeeded 
R, H. Halsey, now principal of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
State Normal School. 
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Investment and Returns of Publishers. 


Text-book making has become a study of considerable 
complexity, as publishers unacquainted with this fact are 
learning at great cost. The really successful firms in the 
field all employ editors and readers who are experts in 
their particular lines and are closely following every indi- 
cation of progress in methods of teaching and pedagogic 
requirements. After a manuscript has been recommended 
by them for favorable consideration numerous other ques- 
tions must be weighed, and the wisdom of every separate 
decision depends upon wide and intimate knowledge of 
present educational conditions and demands. And yet, 
after exercising the utmost care, even the most wide 
awake publishers often find too late that, in expressive 
metropolitan colloquialism, their gold brick was only a 
brick after all. This is a fact not mentioned by that 
ubiquitous demagog whose specialty is juggling with fig- 
ures to prove the enormous profits of text-book publish- 
ers. 

By far the larger number of books published do not pay 
expenses. A fair proportion barely cover the cost of 
printing, binding, handling, and stipends, and only a very 
few—a representative of a prominent publishing house|puts 
the proportion at less than one in twenty—bring returns 
sufficient to cover losses and pay for the investment of 
money, brains, and effort involved. We refer here only, 
of course, to publishers who work in the light of the 
present. 


a 
A New Teachers’ College. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine is about to endow a large school 
Of pedagogy at Chicago. She will herself contribute sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars and has already secured 
pledges for a great deal more. Col. Parker has been in- 
vited to take charge of the new institution with complete 
freedom to work out his latest educational ideas. Mrs. 
Blaine is said to have cherished this plan for several 
years and has only been awaiting the return of good times 
to carry it out. 

A later report declares that Col. Parker has accepted 
the presidency of the new institution. This will afford 
him a unique opportunity where he will be untrammeled by 
political considerations and free from petty annoyances. 


Sr 


Progress of Vacation Schools. 


The vacation schools of New York city will be open 
from July 6 to August 31, and will be conducted prim- 
arily as play schools. Last year a few reading books 
figured in the course of instruction ; this summer will be 
devoted entirely to entertainment and diversion. The 


“school idea” is to be done away with. The economic 
value of fun will be recognized. The plan of the vacation 
schools in Chicago last year justly attracted particular 
In Philadelphia also excellent work was 


attention. 
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done. Could not an effort be made to call a meeting 
of the organizers and managers of the various large 
systems of vacation schools to compare methods and 
results and thus to make the experiences of one 
the property of all. A great deal of time is wasted 
in re-trying experiments that have already been proved 
mistakes. A more economical plan could easily be 
secured. The report issued by Supt. Stewart, of New 
York city, the papers read at the Chattanooga meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, the child study 
papers by Dr. Curtis in Hducational Foundations, and the 
many practical suggestions published in THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL and elsewhere all furnish a good basis from 
which to start out. A comparison of purely practical 
considerations and methods of procedure in the light of 
results achieved, ought to prove a great aid to the 
movement. Why not organize a round table in connec- 
tion with the meeting to be held at Chicago next Febru- 
ary ? 
SE 


Traditionalists, Conservatives, Radicals, 
and Imitators. 


In a recent talk to members of a class in School Or- 
ganization, Management, and Supervision, Prof. Edward 
R. Shaw, of New York university, gave some very inter- 
esting observations concerning American school systems, 
His study of their characteristics, he said, led him to 
divide them into these three classes: (1) systems whose 
superintendents are strongly conservative, who resist as 
long as it is possible any change, or the introduction of 
anything which would markedly necessitate readjustment; 
(2) those whose superintendents are wisely conservative, 
who introduce the new only as fast as they are able to 
relate and unify it and make the new productive of ben- 
efit to the entire system ; (3) those whose superintend- 
ents lead the wayin progress. “‘ These superintendents,” 
he said, “have teachers of a high order of ability and 
training, they have intelligent and liberal communities, 
and they have boards of education appreciative of the 
new. In these systems there is the utmost co-operation 
between superintendents, principals, and teachers, boards 
of education, and the community, for the adjustment and 
working out of all the new factors that enter into mod- 
ern elementary and secondary education.” 

In the fourth class Prof. Shaw put those systems whose 
superintendents adopt new phases of progress made in 
systems belonging to the third class, providing the new 
departures have been at all successful. “They have 
kindergartens, manual training, cooking, sewing, color 
work ; in short, they attempt to bring everything new 
into their systems but do not count the cost. With in- 
ferior equipment, with teachers receiving small pay and 
therefore teachers inadequately prepared, their systems are 
chaotic, a crude experiment where the proper relation and 
adjustment of the factors that must co-operate closely to 
secure proper results is haphazard and lacking. The re- 
sults obtained in these systems are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, because there is not that stage of appreciation and 
development necessary for the organization of so much 
that is new.” 

Professor Shaw cautioned “his class of students who 
are looking forward to becoming superintendents, and as 
students who have studied critically one or two systems,’ 
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to measure very closely the community in which they are 
to work when entering upon the duties of superintend- 
ence. “Study,” he added, “the grade of ability and 
training of the teachers given you, and introduce the new 
only as fast as it may be assimilated and made a part of 
the system. You should not resist progress, neither 
should you introduce the new before you can manage it. 
Otherwise the results will be crude and the experiment 
wasteful of time and money. Many systems are now 
going entirely too fast. I may cite to you an excellent 
example of what I regard as the wisely conservative 
management of a system of schools when all the factors 
are taken into account. This system is at Batavia, N. 
Y., under the supervision of Supt. John Kennedy. Here 
the new is incorporated after it has been sufficiently 
tried, and only when teachers, board of education, and 
superintendent see how the system may be made to do 
more effective work and to give better training by its in- 
corporation. Every dollar expended in this system brings 
a full dollar’s worth to the community.” 
a 


Mr. Stetson’s Statistical Curiosities. 


In addition to his annual report, already noticed in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, state Supt. Stetson, of Maine, has is- 
sued a pamphlet entitled “A Study of the Condition of 
the Schools of Maine.” It contains statements by local 
superintendents together with Mr. Stetson’s comments 
upon their statements. It is, in fact, the first publication 
of the answers to questions submitted to all the school 
officials of the state in 1897. 

These superintendents are 513 in number and they are 
in charge of 4,000 teachers. Their average age is thir- 
ty-nine years. The figures indicate that the young man 
of the period is not eligible to the superintendency in the 

‘majority of the towns of the state. 

Sixteen per cent. of the superintendents received all 
their education in the district schools; four per cent. 
never had any schooling at all; fifty-eight per cent. have 
attended high schools; fifty per cent. attended academies; 
thirteen per cent., normal schools; twenty per cent. col- 
leges ; sixty-five per cent. have taught; the remainder 
have never had practical school experience. 

As to school property twenty-two per cent. of the 
school-houses are in poor, fifty-two per cent. in fair, and 
only twenty per cent. in excellent condition. Fifty-nine 
per cent. are provided with plank desks; the others are 
provided with modern desks. 

Sixty-seven per cent. of the teachers have been teach- 
ing only one year or less in the school in which they are 
teaching when the report was made. It is evident 
that the state is developing an army of pedagogical 
tramps. : 

Under the head of statistical curiosities Mr. Stetson 
prints some remakable statements. One superintendent 
says, “Teachers were not examined when I was a boy 
and I am decidedly against their examination now.” An- 
other writes, “The pupils in our sehools are very young, 
so that we can safely employ teachers of limited educa- 
tion.” An assertion is made to the effect that “‘amuse- 
ment is killing our children.” Another observer remarks, 
“Our children need to be endowed with more capacity 
and reduced one-third.” A fond parent has this to say: 
“I got my education off the street and I don’t care if my 
boy gets his there.” 
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Professor Hadley Elected. 


The Yale corporation has elected Arthur Twining Had- 
ley president of Yale university. The announcement, tho 
not unexpected, has created great enthusiasm among the 
undergraduates with whom Prof. Hadley has always been 
popular. The new president is a notable representative 
of the Yale school of political economy, a recognized au- 
thority on the history of American railroads and a former 
commissioner of Cuba. He has been connected with 
Yale in some capacity ever since his graduation, except 
during the three years of his residence at the University 
of Berlin. 

Sr 


Changes in New York. 


Among the changes in principals of high schools to be 
made this summer are the following : Prin. Barringer, of 
Chester union school, wil! become principal of Walton 
high school; Prin. Dickinson, of Oakwood seminary at 
Union Springs, will be succeeded by Prin, Arthur Jones, 
of Kansas; Prin. Styles, of Goshen, will succeed Prin. 
Dumond at North Tarrytown ; Dudley Wilcox, who will 
be graduated from Amherst in June, has been appointed 


' principal of the Canaseraga high school. 


Sr 

Writing on “The Kindergartenized Child,” the editor 
of Popular Science Monthly has this to say about the new 
education. “One broad fact stares the educational 
world in the face, and that is that the average child has 
to-day, at a given agé, a less capacity for learning than 
the average child of thirty years ago.” 

Too much weight should not be attached to such a 
statement. In the first place it may not be true. It- 
sounds very much like an expression of personal opinion. 
It is doubtful if any considerable number of well-informed 


people would assent to it. In the second place, even if it 
weré true, the blame could not be definitely fixed upon 
modern education. Have there been no changes in social 
and economic conditions that have made the task of 
educating the child far more complex than it was a gen- 
eration ago? Is the home life just what it was? All 
the education of the child is not got in the school. Too 
often the good done in the school-room is completely un- 
done by the conditions at home. 





THE ScHOOL JOURNAL hopes to publish in an early 
number a highly interesting presentation of the question 
of over-pressure in schools, which is just now engrossing 
pedagogical discussion in Germany. The author is Mr. 
G. H. Hoxie, who has spent considerable time abroad in 
the study of psychology, pedagogy, and sociology. Should 
pressure on these pages prevent an earlier appearance, 
the article will be found in the beautiful souvenir to be 
issued June 24, in commemoration of the silver anniver- 
sary of the firm of E. L. Kellogg & Company. That 
number will contain over one hundred pages and will rep- 
resent the most important contribution to the periodical 
literature of education yet made. 

A rare opportunity is offered to libraries or to private 
collectors of educational literature thru the sale of the 
books of the late Dr. Allen, of Brooklyn. Perhaps the 
most valuable item is a complete set (in twenty-eight vol- 
umes) of Barnard’s American Journal of Education. 
The collection is rich in other sets of educational publi- 
cations, including volumes of School Architecture ; 
Superior Education; English Pedagogy ; Kindergarten 
and Child Culture; German Teachers and Educators. 
The works are now on inspection at the house of Mrs. 
Mary W. Allen, 400 McDonough street, Brooklyn. 
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Present Day History and Geography. 


A New Trial for Dreyfus. 


After years of agitation it looks as tho the French 
government was about to do justice to Capt. Dreyfus, 
who was sent a prisoner to Devil’s island off the coast of 
South America for the alleged crime of selling military 
information to Germany. Now it 1s announced that the 
Court of Cassation has decided to grant him a new trial 
and that he will be taken back to France for that pur- 
pose. The proceedings revealed the fact that Lieut.- 
Col. Du Paty de Clam was the probable instigator of some 
of the forgeries that have figured in the affair, and it is 
said he has been placed under arrest. Du Paty de 
Clam was assisted by Esterhazy in forging the chain of 
fraudulent evidence; he trapped Dreyfus into arrest, 
hounded him in his cell, and tortured his wife to make 
out a case. 


Finding of the Stolen Child. 


No recent crime has stirred the people so much as the 
stealing of little Marion Clarke from her New York city 
home by a nurse girl who was undoubtedly aided in getting 
the child away by others. Whatever their motive was, 
whether revenge or hope of ransom, it was felt that if 
this child was not found and the child-stealers punished 
no home would be safe. Hence the police and detectives 
put forth their greatest efforts to find the child and the 
newspapers helped by publishing her portrait far and 
wide. When all hope seemed to be gone, little Marion 
was discovered in Sloatsburg, N. Y., an out-of-the-way 
spot in the Ramapo mountains, by a sharp-eyed post- 
mistress, and quickly returned to her home by the de- 
tectives. The woman who had the child in her posses- 
sion was arrested. 


Emilio Castelar Dead. 


One of the most picturesque figures in European poli- 
tics passed away with Emilio Castelar, for many years 
leader of the republican party in Spain. He was a dem- 
ocrat by inheritance, his father having been an exile 
from Spain for political reasons. As an orator and elo- 
quent tractate writer he ranks among the first of the cen- 
tury. Since 1893 he has been inactive, recognizing that 
for the present the monarchy is the only stable form of 
government Spain can have. 


Peace Postponed. 


The Filipino commissioners have left Manila escorted 
by a flag of truce. It is expected that they will return. 
Pres. Gonzaga, of the commission is reported to have said: 
“We greatly appreciate the courtesy shown us. We 
have spent some time with your commissioners, inciden- 
tally considering the American constitution. Its princi- 
ples impress us profoundly. The plan of government 
offered the Philippines seems, in theory, a good colonial 
system. But why should a nation with your constitution 
seek to make a colony of a distant people, who have been 
so long fighting against Spain to secure the same rights 
your constitution gives? You fought the same battle in 
America when you fought against England.” 


The Trade of Jamaica. 


Jamaica has fallen into an apparently hopeless slough 
of despond. The facts are these: Formerly the cane 
sugar industry was the mainstay of the people. The 
island became densely populated. Its sugar was the 
standard. 

Then came the German competition. The German 
government protected its beet sugar industry with great 
bounties. So protected, their sugar went into every 
market and everywhere undersold the canesugar. Soon 
the protection was no longer needed and the Germans 
were left masters of the field. In Cuba the depression 
was such that it brought on the revolution against Span- 


ish oppression which was bad enough when the island 
was prosperous, but was intolerable in the days of mis- 
fortune. In Jamaica there was simply distress without 
revolution until the inhabitants began to turn their atten- 
tion to fruit growing. A return of prosperity seemed 
possible, fora great business under the auspices of the 
Boston Fruit Co. had grown up with the United States, 
Now, however, Cuba and Porto Rico have become Amer- 
ican dependencies and their fruit is admitted without 
duty. Jamaica had hoped to secure by reciprocity the 
same immunity, but the announcement lately emanating 
from London that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, secretary of 
state, will not allow any scheme of reciprocity to be 
broached takes away the last hope of the industrial re- 
habilitation of the island. 


Franchise Bill Approved. 


An important principle is established by the franchise 
bill which has just passed the New York state legislature. 
The principle is that of levying taxes upon the cash value 
of public franchises held by railroads and other corpora- 
tions. Hitherto whatever the value of certain privileges 
acquired by corporations, such as the Manhattan Elevated, 
they could be taxed only upon real estate held by them 
and upon personal property held by them in the shape of 
money, income, stocks, bonds, and other securities. The 
surprise about the passage of the bill consists in the fact 
that it was carried thru by the Republican party asa 
business matter and with no thought, apparently, of 
yielding to the socialistic animus. 


The Paris Aground. 


Within a mile of the spot where the ill-fated Mohegan 
went down, the American Line steamship Paris ran 
ashore on May 21. The placeis just off Lowlands Point, 
in Cornwall. No lives were lost. How the vessel hap- 
pened to be ten miles out of her course is still a mystery. 
So many unaccountable accidents have happened off the 
Cornish coast that the question is raised if there are not 
currents hitherto uncharted in the English channel. 
The vessel has not yet been disiodged. 


Strikers Win. 


The grain shovelers at Buffalo, whose strike has tied 
up millions of bushels of wheat and seriously affected the 
grain business of the world, have returned to work com- 
pletely victorious. The vicious contract system, against 
which they were protesting, has been displaced by one 
that does not leave the laborer to the mercies of the 
saloon keeper. The community is rejoicing with the 
strikers. 


A Little Nonsense Now and Then. 


“Tain’t only English people drops their aitches,” said a little 
boy to the new teacher. “I never heard no American pro- 
nounce the aitch in my name.” 

“What is your name ?” asked the teacher. 

“Johnny,” said the little boy.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Blank found herself in a rather embarrassing situation 
one day when she was dining for the first time at the home of a 
minister. Opposite her sat the thinister’s little boy, a sharp- 
eyed little fellow of four years While his father was asking a 
somewhat lengthy blessing, the lady elevated her eyelids 
slightly and caught the eye of the little fellow opposite her. 
The instant his father said “ Amen” the boy pointed an accus- 
ing finger toward Mrs Blank, and cried out, shrilly, “She peeked, 
papa ! she peeked !"—Harper’s Bazar. 


“There’s one thing about this war I’m awful thankful’ for,” 
said Harold, earnestly, as he finished reading an account of 
Dewey’s victory. 

“What is it ?” asked papa, 

“Why I’m glad it happened after we'd finished modern history, 
or we'd have had another war to study.” 

—RHarper’s Round Table. 
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School Law — Decisions. 








Teachers’ Contracts. 


Contract of Employment, 


Under an act providing that no one should be employed to 
teach unless he had first obtained the license required by law, it 
was held, that the employment began, not at the time of the 
contract, but at the time of entering upon the performance of 
the duties of the position. If the license was obtained in the 
interval the contract was valid. 


(School District, vs. Dillman, Ohio S, C., 22 Ohio St., 194.) 
* * * * 


Validity of Contract. 


1. Where the state superintendent of public instruction de- 
cides that a teacher’s contract with one board is valid, and its 
repudiation by a subsequent school board is void, in an action 
by the teacher to compel recogaition of her contract, the de- 
fense that the former board made other contracts, which if 
enforced would create a deficiency in the school fund, cannot be 


* * 


raised ; the presumption is that it was disposed of by the super- 


intendent. 

2. The employment of a teacher by majority of a school board 
is valid, tho the minority oppose it. 

3. A school board may employ teachers for the school term 
succeeding their term of office. 

4, Where a decision of the state superintendent, on appeal 
to him, that a teacher’s contract with a school board is valid, 
is not appealed from, a subsequent board is bound thereby. 

5. When a person who has a valid contract with one school 
board to teach for a term sues to compel recognition, the relief 
should be limited to a mandamus directing the board to permit 
plaintiff to exercise her rights under contract, and an injunc- 
tion restraining anyone else from interfering therewith. 


Bsa of Pearsall et. al. vs. Wools, Tex. C. of App., April 5, 
1899. 


* * 


* * * * 

Duration of Contract—Compensation—Certainty. 
1. In the absence of statutory limitations, a school district 
can enter into a contract of employment with a teacher for the 
period of two scholastic years, tho such contract extends beyond 
the term for which some of the directors were elected. 

2. Such contract is not void for uncertainty where the stip- 
ulation for the teacher’s compensation provides that he shall 
receive the same salary for his services as was established at 
that date for like services by the school district within which 
the city of Portland is situated. 


(Caldwell vs. School Dist. No. 7, of Lake County, U. 8. C. C., 
Oregon, March 1, 1899.) 
* * * 
Tuition—Expulsion of Pupil—Construction of Contract, 

1. A school catalog announced that board and tuition for 
each semi-annual session of twenty weeks was $125, payable in 
equal installments on September 1, November 1, January 18, 
and April 1; no money to be returned in case of expulsion for 
bad conduct. A student was received at one-half the catalog 

rice, on condition of service to be rendered, and another at 

100 per session. It was held, that, the students having been 
expelled before the November installment was due, the school 
could recover only the amount due September 1, under the 
special agreement, or half of $62.50 in the first place, and half 
of $100 in the second. 

2. A provision in.a school catalog that “no money would be 
returned ” by a school if students were expelled did not prevent 
recovering of the amount due, in case of expulsion, since de- 
fendant’s failure to pay in advance was due to plaintiff's indul- 
gence, and not to its fault. Judgment for defendant reversed 
in favor of the school. 


(Horner School vs. Westcott, N. C. S. C., Apr. 25, 1899.) 


Nore :—The pupils in the above case were expelled for drunk- 
enness and the trial court held that the school could not recover 
tuition for that quarter. The supreme court reverses this ruling 
and holds that the school can require payment of the money due 
Sept. 1, under'the agreement. 


Another Teacher Sues. 


An action was brought to recover damages for a breach of 
contract. The complainant alleged that she was the holder of 
a legal license to teach school; that she was employed by the 
respondent to teach for a term of nine months at a stated salary 
ef $50 per month, and accepted such on but was de- 
nied the privilege when she reported for duty. The trial court 
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ruled adversely to her claim and she appealed. 

Held. 1. Under an answer in an action for breach of con- 
tract raising only the issue of employment, evidence of recession 
of the contract is not admissible. 

2. The directors of a school district, which employed thirteen 
teachers, having determined to reduce the number for the en- 
suing year to twelve, passed a resolution that all the teachers 
whose terms expire ke employed for the ensuing year subject to 
their right to “relieve” one of them, if all desire to accept. 
They all accepted and the court held that one could not be re- 
lieved or removed by a resolution such as the board passed re- 
questing plaintiff to resign. Judgment reversed and judgment 
ordered in her favor for the amount of $450. 


(Kennedy vs. School Dist. No 1, ete. Wash. S. C., Dec. 20, 1898, 





Revocation of License, 


Action was taken against the superintendent of common 
schools of Davies county, Ky., to prohibit him from trying a 
teacher on a charge of giving unlawful assistance to another 
applicant during an examination for license to teach. The 
> gg had judgment, the superintendent appealing. It was 
held : 

1. That the county superintendent is a judicial tribunal in 
the trial of a teacher for determining whether his certificate 
shall be revoked; and, where he is without jurisdiction from 
the fact that the act complained of is not one authorizing the 
revocation of the teacher’s certificate, the circuit court may 
prohibit the trial. 

2. That the section of the Kentucky statute, providing that 
the county superintendent may suspend or remove a teacher for 
certain causes, does not authorize the revocation of a teacher’s 
certificate. 

3. That, altho the statute provides that the superintendent 
shall revoke the certificate of a teacher found “incompetent, 
inefficient, immoral, or otherwise unworthy to be a teacher,” the 
fact that a teacher has on a single occasion assisted an appli- 
cant for a certificate in his examination does not authorize the 
revocation of his certificate. 


(Lancaster, Co. Supt. vs. Taylor, Ky. C’t of App., Jan. 20, 1899.) 


Lawful Trustees. 

In an action to determine which of the several sets of 
trustees were the lawful trustees and to enjoin a newly 
set of trustees from exercising or attempting to exercise 
any of the duties or powers of the office of trustees 
of a school district, and to determine the eligibility of women 
to =~ office relating to the management of schools, the court 
held : 

1. In the absence of any contrary showing, the fact that the 
trustees of the village of Reads have for thirty years always 
acted as, and performed the duties of, a school board, under 
special laws of 1868, chapter 34, entitled “An act to incorpor- 
ate the village of Reads,” at least raises a presumption that the 
trustees had duly accepted the provisions of the act relating to 
the common schools of the village. 

2. General Statutes of 1894, section 3,665, giving women the 
right to vote at school elections, and making them eligible to 
any office pertaining solely to the management of schools, 
did not repeal the provision of the special act incorporating 
the village which provided that the trustees of the village 
should be trustees of the special school district contained in the 


village. 
School District Building Site. 

A school-house location having been selected by a vote of the 
people, and thus become the site of the district according to law 
(School Law, Art. 5, Sec. 31. Hurd’s Rev. Stat. p. 1307), the 
board of directors has no power to annul the action of the 
voters. 

(Kielina e¢ al. vs. Mansker et al., Ill. S. C., Feb’y. 17, 1899.) 


School District—Excessive Tax. 

This action was brought by a railroad company to recover 
from the school district of ay se county the sum of $1,139.75 
claimed to have been illegally leveled against the railroad prop- 
erty in the district, and paid under protest to avoid a levy and 
sale of that property. The school district had judgment and the 
railroad company appealed. It was held that a court cannot 
decide from the expenditures of the past alone that a tax voted 
by the election of a school district is arbitrary, oppressive, and 
illegal, or that it will produce a sum which, added to the amount 
then on hand will be in excess of the reasonable requirements 
of the district. Judgment affirmed. 

(Clark vs. St. Joseph & Grand Island R’y Company, Kans. 8. 
C., Apr. 26, 1899.) 


* * * * * 
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The Educational Outlook. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The committee appointed by the board of 
public instruction to look into the results of manual training in 
the high school reports that it was greatly pleased with the ex- 
cellence of the work done in both the boys’ and the girls’ de- 
partments. The manual training for boys includes cabinet- 
making, woed-turning, pattern-making, molding, forging, metal- 
working, electricity, the steam engine, and constructive draw- 
ing, while the girls have domestic science, modeling and carv- 
ing, venetian iron work, and constructive drawing. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Prof. Daniel G. Brinton has presented 
to the University of Pennsylvania his entire collection of books 
and manuscripts relating to the languages and customs of the 
American Indians. His collection represents the work of ac- 
cumulation of twenty-five years, and is, in the number of its 
rare and unique books, scarcely to be matched anywhere. It 
covers the whole American field, North, Central, and South- 
ern, and was formed for purposes of comparative study. The 
accession will put the Pennsylvania library on an equal footing, 
in respect to American archeology, with the Harvard library 
and the Library of Congress. 





Boston, MAss.—The exhibitions of work in drawing man- 
ual training and other subjects is calling together great numbers 
of visitors. At the Rice training school Mr. Owen shows 
some very fine work in wood, leather, clay and paper, which the 
boys of the district from the kindergarten to grade IX. have 
madeduring the year. There are also displays at the Tileston 
ee the Henry L. Pierce schooland the Christopher Gibson 
schcol. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The annual report of the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago college for teachers shows that 305 students 
were enrolled during the first session, of whom twenty-eight 
were graduate students. About four-fifths of the total number 
of students were women and nearly all, both men and women, 
are teachers in the public schools of Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The board of education is consider 
ing a plan to elevate the standard of teaching in the city high 
schools. Complaints have for a long time come from the Uni- 
versity of California that the San Francisco work was not alto- 

ether up to the mark. Of the three high schools only the 
fone high school is entitled to matriculate students at the 
universi The directers have agreed that the standards of 
the Mission, and the Girls’ high school must be brought up to 
the standard of the accredited institution. It is said that 
cr nang who are not equal to the new requirements will be dis- 
missed. 


Dr, Edward R. Shaw, dean of the New York University 
Scheol of Pedagogy, sailed for Europe, May 27. He willspead 
most of the summer in Germany studying the school systems 
in various sections of the country an 
along educational lines. 


doing some other work 
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SCRANTON, Pa.—The fish is to be made the subject ot the 
nature study of the schools for the rest of the year. A numter 
of the teachers have visited the hatcheries of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. The commission is raising gold fish and 
carp for distribution in the public schools. 


Utica, N. Y.—An interesting program has been prepared 
for the fifty-fourth annual convention of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association which will be held in this city July s, 6, 
7. Altho a good many teachers will already have started for 
California, a good attendance at the local gathering is prophe- 
sied. In connection with the convention the New York Art 
Teachers’ Association will hold its sessions. Gov. Roosevelt, 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, and Mr. J. Liberty Tadd are among 
the speakers announced. 


MILTON, VT.—The Chittenden County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation held its fourth annual meeting in Milton. Prof. J. H. 
Jackson, M.D., gave an interesting talk on the teaching of 
physiology in the schools. He hoped that the time might come 
when every school-room would be supplied with a good micro- 
scope. There were other addresses by Rev. E. E. Herrick, by 
Supt. S. F. Emerson, and Prin. G. L. Mildram. 


The annual exhibition of the work of Pratt institute opened 
on May 25.’ A great number of visitors attended. The show 
itself was larger than ever before—so large in fact as to be al- 
most unwieldy. One of the most notable exhibits is that of the 
art department which is especially strong in decorative designs. 


The graduating exercises of the kindergarten normal class of 
the ethical culture schools was held Thursday, Juse 1. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Frederick Monteser of the School 
of Pedagogy, New York university. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—At the annual meeting of the Hartford 
County Teachers’ Association a great part of the time was de- 
voted to a consideration of the Speer system of teaching 
arithmetic. The facts about the system were ably presented 
by Miss Maud Summers, of Chicago. The following are the 
officers of the association for the ensuing year: president J. R. 
Tucker; vice-president, C. E. Gaffney; secretary, Miss E. J. 
Soy Near gaae committee, C. D. Hine, W. F. Gordy, and J. 
A. Peek. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.—An interesting school exhibit was 
held at school No.1 on May 27. Everything was systemat- 
ically arranged by grades in such a way that the visitor could 
gain a very complete knowledge of the workings of the school. 


A College for Plain People. 


KansAs City, KAN.—The general good health of the state 
of Kansas is shown by the excellent condition of the State 
Agricultural college. This institution stands in closest rela- 
tionship to the people; it attests what some Eastern writers 
have thrown doubt upon—the civilization of Kansas. It has 
now its full complement of 600 pupils with a waiting list of 
over 200. Tuition is free, and opportunities are given for earn- 
ing money by labor upon the state land. The course of in- 
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Struction is practical without being narrow. It believes that 
the broadly educated, intelligent farmer will be a successful 
farmer. 

An interesting feature is the boarding club at which students 
can get good table board for $1.75. This is in refreshing con- 
trast to the situation at Chicago, where it was announced not 
long ago that students of Chicago university had starved while 
trying to live on three dollars a week. 


A Local Teachers’ Relief Association. 


DayTON, Ou10.—A teachers’ relief association is in success- 
ul operation in this city, Its object is the mutual help and 
protection ot the teachers of the city. The members agree 
upon the death of any one of their number to pay one. dollar 
to the treasurer of the fund within ten days after the pay day 
succeeding the death, the money to be given to the famatty of 
the deceased. 

Any teacher in the employ of the board of education of Day- 
ton may become amember of the association upon a two-thirds 
vote of the board of directors and paying a membership fee of 
ten cents. 

Any member of the association leaving the profession of 
teaching may still remain a° member, so long as the require- 
ments of the association are complied with. A member who 
fails to pay the assessment or dues shall be notified in writing 
by the secretary of such delinquency. If the obligations are 
not met within ten days after the notice, the person isfdropped. 

Any teacher regularly engaged in teaching who is a member, 
after an absence from his duties for more thanone week by 
sickness, is entitled to five dollars per week for each week after 
the first, for a period not to exceed ten weeks. 


The Study of Local History. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Before the Illinois teachers Prof. Ed- 
mund J. James made an earnest plea for study in the schools of 
local history. No state, he said, west of the Atlantic seaboard, 
has a more interesting history than Illinois. It is not true that 
that is most interesting which is nearest one. Distance often 
lends color andromance. Yet that which is nearest one is gen- 
erally most important and should be given attention in the 
scheme of education. 

Discretion must of course be used in including such a sub- 
ject. Just as in our national educatien we have in the past 
committed the error of giving too much time to American his- 
tory, thereby warping the national intelligence in the direction 
ef a disagreeable chauvinism, so too much time devoted to 
state history might lead towards an unfortunate sectional patri- 


otism. ; 
Want to Retain Aldrich. 


NEWTON, MASs.—The movement of Newton citizens in be- 
half of Supe. Aldrich has been brought to the notice of the 
school board. . Since the board voted at an informal meeting, 
last month, that it would be inexpedient to re-elect Mr. Al- 
drich, a committee of fourteen citizens, headed by ex-Mayor 
Bothfeld, has been active in Mr. Aldrich’s interests. This 
committee has secured over I200 signers to its petition asking 
that the board reconsider its decision. It urges that any 
change in the present administration would be an injury to the 
schools and directly opposed to the best interests of the com- 
munity. 


For Teaching Children to Sing. © 


Summer schools of instruction in the Tomlins method of 
teaching children to sing will be conducted by William L. 
Tomlins, in Buffalo, Chicago, New York,and Boston. The 
school will continue for two weeks in each city. The dates are 
as follows: Buffalo, July 10-22; Chicago, July 31, August 12; 
New York, August 14-26 ; Boston, August 28-September 9. The 
lessons will be divided into two separate courses, the first in- 
cluding twelve lessons upon the development of the adult sing- 
ing voice and the art of song interpretation: the second 
including twelve lessons upon the training of the child voice and 
the details of music work in the schools. Address William L, 
Tomlins, 288 West Seventieth street, New York city. 


Chautauqua Summer School. 


Dr. George Adam Smith, the biographer of Drummond, is 
to be in the country this summer, and will visit Chautauqua. A 
peculiar interest attaches to the visit because of, the fondness 
of Drummond for this peculiensy American institution. There 
are many allusions in the biography in Drummond's letters to 
his Chautauqua visit. 

The South is well represented in the Chautauqua program 
the coming season. Among the most prominent lecturers are 
Bishop Charles B. Galloway, of the M. E. Church South ; Prof. 
Alcee Fortier, of Tulane uplverstay:+ Prof. Wm. M. Baskervill, 
of Vanderbilt university, Nashville, Tenn.; ex-Governor Rob- 
ért Taylor, of Tennessee, and Mr, Walter H. Page, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly who, altho now a resident of Boston, is 
still claimed by his Vin inia friends asa genuine Southerner.. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, who has been abroad 
for a year, will return in time to give a course of lectures on 
“ The Social. Teachings of Jesus.” Prof. Peabody is one. of 
the leading representatives of the school of Christian scholars, 
who are attempting to interpret Christianity in social terms, and 
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to give it a new meaning for the new problems which contem- 
perary life present. © 

An interesting experiment will be undertaken at the coming 
assembly. A. School for Parents, lasting two weeks SJuly 
17-July 298, will be opened under the charge of Dr. Luther Gu- 
lick, of Springfield, Mass. Among those who will take part in 
the classes and lectures may be mentioned Miss Emilie Pouls- 
son, of Boston, Mr. John Fiske, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Miss F. 
E. Newton, and Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, of the Chicago kin- 
dergarten institute. A number of ladies from the mothers’ 
club, of Springfield, Mass., will also report upon special inves- 
tigations, The exercises of the school will be of a systematic and 
thoro nature. It will not be simply a convention for the read- 
ing of papers on a great variety of unrelated topics. Among 
the more important subjects to be taken up will be methods of 
studying children’s plays, method of studying the religious life of 
boys, and such problems as punishment, reproof, and correc- 
tion, children’s religious ideas, children’s literature, children 
and the use of money, etc. This somewhat novel experiment 
will be undertaken under the best of auspices, and it is hoped 
that a large number of parents, kindergartners, primary teach- 
ers, and others will be in attendance. 


’ Summer School at Lehigh. 


SouTH BETHELEM, PA.—Lehigh university will this year of- 
fer summer courses beginning July 5, and ending August 16. 
The sciences and mechanic arts courses are especially strong, 
tho the literary and linguistic studies are not neglected. All 
the instruction is open to women as well as men. The terms 
for one course is $15; for two courses, taken by the same stu- 
dent, $25; for three or more courses, $30. Certificates will be 
granted to those students who pursue and satisfactorily com- 
plete the work of any of the courses. Application for admission 
should be made to 7he Secretary of Lehigh university, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

SF 


New York City. 


Plans for the Commercial High School. 


Superintendent of school buildings, Mr. C. B. J. Snider, has 
prepared plans for the new commercial highschool.. It will oc- 
cupy asite on Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth streets near Amster- 
dam avenue. It willbea five-story structure entirely filling the 
property front. The interior of the lot will be hollow. The 
entire capacity of the building will be about I,500 pupils. 

The chief entrance will be frem Sixty-fifth street. To the 
left of the entry and at the sides of the lobby will be a reception 
room and the principal's room. To the right is an instructor’s 
room opening upon the second story of the gymnasium which 
extends the full depth of the wing. Directly in front of the 
lobby are two elevators with dressing rooms on either side. 
Te the sides of these arecorridors and stairways leading to the 
auditorium which seats altogether 1600 people. 


Changes at Normal College. 

There is to be a complete reorganization of the course of 
study at the normal college. The present five-year course for 
graduation will be lengthened by one or two years, and the 
purely academic work ‘will be sharply differentiated from the 
pedagogical studies. Ina word, the normal college will cease 
to be a girls’ high school for the city of, New York. 

All the details have not been worked out. It is understood, 
however, that Pres. Hunter is anxious to have a college course 
which. high school graduates can complete in three years. It 
is a question, however, if the regents will admit the validity of 
a degree given for three years of high school and three years 
of college study. There is, therefore, a strong probability that 
the whole course, between graduation from the grammar sckool 
and graduation from the college, will be one of seven years. 

Similarly in the normal department a clearer distinctien be- 
tween secondary and professional training will be made. The 
first four years must be spent in the college high scheol or ina 
city high school, and the remainder of the time in study in the 
regular pedagogical department of the college. This last will 
be materially strengthened. 

It is expected that these changes will go into effect next 


September. 
Changes at the League. 


Important changes are to go into effect next fall at the 
Art Students’ League. The classes in drawing from the antique 
are practically abolished, the preparatory course with Mr, 
Twachtman being the only one retained. The regular life 
classes will take the place of the old antique classes, with some 
provision for occasional drawing from cast. In addition to 
these will be added four advanced life classes, with a standard. 
higher than ever before set. These will aim to attract ‘stu- 
dents who have already begun professional work, but who can 
still get benefit from technical instruction. The instructors in 
the life classes will be Mr. Kenyon Cox and Mr. George B. 
Bridgeman ; in the advanced life classes Mr. Robert Blum and 
Mr. Joseph De Camp. ’ 

The usual accessory classes in composition, anatomy, per- 
spective and illustration will be hk gs Work in these will 
be found to be especially profitable to teachers, and will meet 
the requirements of the board of education for outside study. 
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Summer Schools. 


CoLoRADO,—State Normal School, Greeley, Col. Summer 
course in library instruction, Four or five weeks, Address Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Pres, 

Denver Normal,—Preparatory School, Denver, Colo. 
Session, June ta-July 14, Address Fred Dick, Principal. 

ILLInots,—National Summer School, Armor Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. Summer Course, June a6-July 8, 1899. Address Ginn & Co., 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ifl. 

Summer School of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. July 20- 
August 18. 

New School of Methods at Chicago, Ill. Courses in music, art, 
ot eee! culture, pedagogy and philosophy. Address C. C. 

irchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Chicago normal summer school, Normal Park, Chicago. Under 
the auspices of the Chicago board of education. Three weeks, 
from July 3fuly a1. Twelve departments. Daily practice school. 
Address E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MASSACHUSETTS.--Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 
uages. July 10-18, Address L. Sauveur, Ph,D., LL.D., 263 Dear- 
orn avenue, Chicago, II. 

Harvard Summer School. Coursesin Old Testament, church 
history, and theology, Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass: 
Opens July 11, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses, Address 

m.A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd. Walter J. Kenyon, Director, 
Fifth annual session begins July 11,at Marthas Vineyard. Ca- 
milla Lies Kenyon, Secretary State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS,--American Music Training School, Marble- 
head, from July 11-28. Address, A. W. Richardson, business 
manager, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 

New School of Methods, at Hingham, Mass. Courses in music, 
art, physical culture, pedagogy, and philosophy. Address C. C, 
Birchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Institute of Technology, summer term, soston, Mass. Courses 
in mechanical drawing, mathematics, architecture, chemistry, 
biology, physics, history, modern languages, mechanism, sho 
work, surveying sanitary science, and practical sanitation. Ad- 
dress H. W. Tyler, secretary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

Clark University summer school, Worcester, Mass, 
psychology. biology, pedagogy and anthropology. 
Louis L. Wilson, clerk of the university. 

MaIne,—Fryeburg School of Methods, July 27 to August ro, at 
Fryeburg. Address Ernst Hamlin Abbott, Manager, Fryeburg, 
Maine. 

Nort Caroitna.—Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College. Courses in English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art, elocution, and music in all of its branches. July 19- 
“iy a ag. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 
N.C. 


Summer 


Coursesin 
Address 


Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City, N.C, 
Address W. T. Whitsett, N.C. 

Chicago Normal summer school, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago board of education. From July « to July 31. Twelve de- 
partments. Daily practice school. Address E, Benjamin An- 
drews, superintendent Chicago public schools. 

New Yorx,.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, ofiersa 
summer course in nature study. Four weeks beginning July 5. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments, The session 
will be held at University Heights, New York city, July 10o-Au- 

ust 18. 

° Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
peas in July. Address W. H. H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York city. ‘ 

New York University.—Summer coursesin psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin and Greek, July 1o-August 18, Address Marshall S. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua, New York, from 
July 8to August 18, One hundred twelve courses are offered 
under seventy-three instructors. 

Saranac Lake—Courses in art, manual rang ys and nature 
study. Spry <b to September 5. Address J, Liberty Tadd, 
poi Ae St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tomlins method of teaching singing. Two courses : (a) devel- 
opment of adult singing voice and art of song interpretation ; (b) 
training of the child voice and music schools. Two weeks in 
each of the following cities: Buffalo, 146 Park street, July 10-22 ; 
Chicago, 40 Randolph street, July 31-Aug. 12; New York, 3 West 
18th street, Aug. 14-26; Boston, Aug. 28-Sept.9. Address Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, 288 West 7oth street, New York city. 

Ont0.—University of Wooster.—The summer school opens June, 
19 and closes August 11. Courses in pedagogy, psychology, lan- 

age, music, art and elocution. Principelss}. . Dickason and 
Nelson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Lehigh University, South Bethlehem Pa., 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, surveying, mathematics, 
English, history, political porecangy U ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, beginning July 6. Address, 
secretary of the university. 

EuROREAN SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Germany.—Holiday course of lectures in Greifswald. July 1o- 
ao. One course in Pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Greifswald, Germany. 

Enc.Lanp.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence college. For four 
weeks nning August 1, 1899. Principal, William Briggs; 

ayes. 


From June 13-18, 


vice-principal, B.J. H 
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Announcements of Meetings. 


dese 26-28, '99.—New York State University Convocation at 
Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 


July 5-7, '99.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 
York city. 


July 6-10.—American Institute of Instruction, at Bar Har- 
bor. Pres., Supt. O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass, 


July 9-11.—National Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Pres. Taylor, state normal school, Emporia, Kansas, 
president. Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, 0., Secretary, 


July 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa., 
Sec’y, Irwin Shepard. Winona, Minn. 


June 30-July 1.—American Manual Training Association, at 
Teachers’ a New York ~. Pres. Charles R, Richards; 
Sec’y William E. Roberts, 190 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 


GSP 
Color Effect in California. 


Strangers visiting California for the first time cannot fail to 
receive a very vivid impression of the wondertul and intense 
color effects everywhere meeting the eye. Even those of us 
who make it our home here and gaze every day upon this glory 
of earth and sky, are often startled by its strange beauty. 

First and most prominent are the mountains with their at- 
tendant foothills in liveries of green and brown. Their chang- 
ing tones during the course of the day, from the rose and silver 
of the dawn to the misty blue of the hot, white noon and the 
gold and purple pageantry. of the sunset are beyond descrip- 
tion. Great, solemn sentinels of the sun-land, they catch and 
retain the glory of the skies. 

But the foothills are more nearly within one’s grasp. At this 
season they are clothed in a rich, vivid green, and terrace the 
mountain bases like a spread of velvet. 

Suppose one is rolling along over the kite-shaped track at the 
foot of the San Bernardino range. The soft verdure of the 
foothills rests against the blues and purples of the peaks be- 
hind them. Here and there where the ranchers have upturned 
the soil, patches of browns and reds stand out in vivid contrast. 
Some distant cliff show pink in the sunshine and everywhere 
masses of wild flowers in gorgeous profusion climb the sides 


of the hills. Brilliant poppy elds fringed with purple brodea, 
yellow daigigg, and baby blue-eyes, and the delicate grace of 
the MaripdSa lily offer such whirling masses of color as the 


train flies on its way, that the eyes are fairly bewildered. 

Or perhaps the trip is directed seaward to one of the wa‘er- 
ing places that dot the Pacific coast. To one who looks for 
the first time on the Pacific ocean it comes as a revelation. 
Blue waters break over long stretches of yellow sand. Green 
cliffs, clethed with grass and wild flowers slope down to the 
water’s edge. Faint purple mists float about the edges of the 
cliffs, a fresh breeze curls the breakers, and as far as one can 
see the water stretches to meet the bluer sky. A sort of golden 
haze floats ever over the landscape, giving soft, misty effects to 
distant hills and lowlands, making them seem to bask in golden 
light. And the sunsets by the sea bring out wonderful color 
effects. As a rule sunsets in California lack something of their 
proper glory because of the excessive dryness of our atmos- 
phere; but hae sea, as the sun goes down in a blaze of light, 
the waters take on a thousand lovely hues of purple and crim- 
son and delicate rose. And as the evening shadows fall these 
wondrous tints pale into prays and ambers until they fade away 
into the surrounding dark. 

Perhaps one of the richest and most unusual of these color- 
effects is seen from Mount Lowe and its kindred peaks, at 
sunrise or sunset of a day when the fog has drifted in from the 
ocean. Seated on the hotel piazza or a fallen tree trunk along 
the trail, far above the fog line with the blue sky and clear 
mountain air overhead, one sees, —e below at the base of 
the mountains where the canyons show blue shadows, a sea of 
mist. Soft, foamy white billows surge against the giant cliffs. 
As the rays of the sun grow level, the fleecy gray of this phan- 
tom sea takes on a tinge of pink, the pink changes to a wondrous 
blue, the waves seem to roll higher and more etree go od 
until one is convinced against reason that a real ocean of blue’ 
water is breaking far below there, out of which the foothills 
raise their tops like little green islands. 

In its landscape effects and play of color, Southern California 
is sister to Italy. The gray olives, the gre ‘and 
vineyards, the bare, brown hills and intense’ Of sky and 
sea, all suggest Italy, the land of vivid contrasts. But there 
are tones in its coloring, peculiar admixtures of soft, warm reds 
and amethysts, seen thru the misty haze of our tropic sunshine, 
that belong to us alone. One must come here to see them and 
having come, will long to take pencil or brush, or lacking this 

ift of expression, one will sit and gaze, letting the dreamy’ 
auty of such landscape tones steal over tired nerves an 
brain, and feel that nature has given to this particular pert of 
our great country, a charm which, once felt, cannot be for- 
gotten. GRACE DENNEN, 
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Our School Book Makers. 


Messrs. Newlands and Row. 


An extraordinary reform in the teaching of writing has taken 

lace thruout the United States during the last few years, 
Thechange has been from writing to vertical writing, and from 
subtlety, complexity, and zsthetic beauty—as an ideal in 
writing—to the greatest possible simplicity and legibility. Sel- 
dom, if ever, in connection with school methods, has so radical 
a reform been accomplished inso short a time, and never, we 
believe, has a new method brought on so improved a result and 
actually diminished, rather than increased, the time and effort 
sioted to produce it. These facts give interest to 




















Mr. A, F. Newlands, Ottawa, Ontario, Normal School, Ottawa, 


a brief sketch ot A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row, the two men 
to whose efforts, joined with those of their publishers, D. C. 
Heath & Company, are due in a large measure the remarkable 
changes to which reference has been made. } 

Mr. Newlands was supervisor of writing in the public 
schools of Kingston, Ont., for fourteen years, during seven of 
which he taught the Spencerian slant style He studied with 
P. R. Spencer, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1885 and with W. H. Kibbe, 
Utica, N. Y.. in 1887. Under Mr. Newlands’ supervision the 

upils were thoroly trained in the then approved position and 
orearm movement. The work in movement was begun in the 
a gradesand carried thru the whole school course, in the 
elief that pupils so trained would develop a free, legible style 
of writing. . 

Finally, attention was forced to the fact that the best writers 
so trained failed when writing under pressure. 

In July, 1892, the Kingston public schools made a large ex- 
hibit of school work at the ‘‘ Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion” held at Montreal. The freedom and beauty of the writing 
won the approvalof the press and of visiting educators and it was 
conceded that the Kingston schools took the palm. 2 

In conversation with a gentleman attending the educational 
meeting and who had just returned from Europe where he had 
been cea ge oy educational matters, Mr. Newlands learned 
something of the principles underlying the reform in writing 
urged by the “International Congress of Hygiene” which 
met at Vienna in 1891. Immediately he began to experiment 
with vertical letter forms. He soon became convinced that 
ye: efforts to improve the school writing in this country had 

een misdirected. 

When the result of these experiments was brought before 
the Kingston board of education it was decided to adopt the 
vertical method, and oma was given to experiment in all 
the grades. The success of the experiments exceeded all ex- 
pectations. In April, 1893, Mr. Newlands read a paper advoca- 
ting the introduction of vertical writing at the “Ontario Edu- 
cational Association” held at Toronto. . 

An exhibit of vertical writing from the Kingston schools 
made at the Columbian exhibition attracted the widest atten- 
tion, and much discussion of it in educational journals followed. 
A plea for vertical writing by Mr. Newlands appeared in 
September, 1893, in the Penman’s Art Journal, New York, 
which excited deep interest among teachers of writing and 
mere discussion followed. 

The World’s Fair exhibit and the article in the Penman’s Art 
Journaicaused large numbers of educators from all parts of the 
United States and Canada to visitthe Kingston schools to make 
investigations. It at once became evident to them that Mr. 
Newlands was aman capable of divesting himself of every 
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prejudice and of making a study of the whole subject of the 
most thoroly original and far reaching character. Not only 
was the nature of writing and its proper place among school 
studies seen to have been misconceived in the past and the 
school methods and requirements entirely recast, but 
the handwritings of business men were carefully studied 
to determine the simplifications and modifications of 
the old letter forms which the business conditions bring about 
all unconsciously to the writers. In this way was seacheil, by 
original work ot the highest order, the basis of “ The Natural 
System ” which has in the space of four years not only secured 
wide adoption in the country but established a standard which 
ought to govern the teaching of writing in the schools. 

n August, 1898, Mr. Newlands was appointed to the staff of 
the government normal and model schools at Ottawa, Ontario, 
which position he now holds. 

Dividing the responsibility for and sharing in the success of 
“ The Natural System ’ was Mr. R.'K. Row, also of Kingston, 
whose special studies in pedagogy enabled him to furnish 
to the investigation a valuable element. A rural school and 
private study prepared him for his first teaching in a common 
school near his home. After less than two years’ experience 
he took, with much credit, the reguiar course in the Ottawa 
normal school. Still unsatisfied he spent a year and a half in 
the St. Catherine’s Collegiate institute giving special attention 
to English and then took the full course, including bonor nat- 
ral science in Queen’s university, Kingston. Besides his 
early common school experience he was for one term principal 
of the model school at Beamsville, one term in the St. Mary’s 
Collegiate institute, and thirteen years principal of the train- 
ing school, at Kingston, Ontario. Last January he was called to 
the vice principalship of the Toronto normal school. 

Mr. Row has always been an ardent student of education 
has made long visits to educational centers in this country, 
has written articles for several of the leading educational 
papers, has given addresses at meetings of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and of the American Institute, and has lec- 
tured upon educational topics in Chicago, Cleveland, Balti- 
more, and other cities. 

His first work as an author was a book of “ Graded Exer- 
cises in Arithmetic.” soon followed by ‘ Practical Language 
Training,” a manual for teachers by which he is probably best 
known in Canada. Among United States educators he is 
probably most widely known as one of the early promoters of 
vertical writing and joint-author of the now well known, 
“Natural System ” published by D. C. Heath & Company. 

Long experience led him to the observation that the stand- 
ard slant writing was difficult to acquire. that it was seldom 
retained even in the higher classes of the schools, that persons 





Mr. R. K. Row, Toronto (Ontario) Normal School, 


taking up business or literary pursuits almost always modified 
their hand to something quite different. When vertical writing 
was first proposed he thought it extreme and favored a com- 
promise, but the most thoro tests and investigations proved the 
vertical to be the normal direction. Thenext step was the dis- 
covery that the reform is primarily one of ‘position and pen- 
holding and that this:led in succession to change in movement 
and direction, and in the essential character of the letter 
forms. Then it was found that a system of writing based upon 
the most natural position and movement, and consisting of the 
simplest possible letter forms was naturally more rapid as well 
as morelegible than the slant writing. These conclusions once 
reached, the basis of the whole reform was made secure. That 
it has been worked outto a degree of simplicity and perfection 
seldom attained, the extraordinary success of “ The Natural 
System ” is proof. 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


The school book publishers are likely to bless Assemblyman 
O’Connor if he gets his measure thru. After July 1, 1899, he 
wants all text-books that have been in use in Greater New York 
for more than six months to be burned. This holocaust is to 
the interest of health. 


A very attractive circular concerning Cyr’s Readers is issued 
by Ginn & Company. It is illustrated with portraits of Ameri- 
can and English authors and glimpses of their homes. The text 
is made up largely of the opinions of leading educators regard- 
ing the Cyr Readers. The statements contained constitute a re- 
markable document in testimony .to the skill and thought Miss 
Cyr has put into the compilation of her series. 


The small daughter of a New York publisher was asked by 
her teacher, in connection with one of her lessons, to write the 
names of three minerals. Her answer was: “Vichy, Empire, 
and Soda.” 


The Blickensderfer Typewriter Company, has changed its 
quarters and is now in the big seven story building at 325 
Broadway. The firm has added a department of desks and fil- 
ing cabinets and their show room is as fine as any in New York. 
Mr. Turner, the manager, is much pleased with the change and 
says the “Blick” machine is popular in the schools. 


J. M. Olcott & Company, of New York and Chicago, have been 
awarded the contract for school supplies in the schools of the 
state of Kansas for the next five years. 


The book by Dr. Victor C. Bell on How to Take Care of the 
Teeth has been added to the supply lists of the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Richmond. 


The publication of the “Perry Pictures” made it possible for 
the children of this country to become acquainted with, and to 
own reproductions of the world’s greatest works of art. More 
than twelve hundred subjects have been reproduced, and those 
are sold at only one cent each, postpaid, for twenty-five or more. 
Four beautiful samples of these pictures are offered for two two- 
cent stamps. The only way to appeciate their beauty is to see 
the pictures themselves. The Perry Magazine will aid teachers 
and parents in the use of pictures in the school and home. 


Bahrenburg & Company have taken increased floor space at 
No. 29 Beekman street. 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company, of Chicago, dealers 
in Sunday-school requisites, are issuing an attractive booklet 
descriptive of their plant. Their business has grown to enormous 
‘proportions. The Young People’s Weekly has a circulation of 
215,000. One of the phenomenal successes cf the house was 
the prize story, “Titus: a Comrade of the Cross,” a book which 
has had a sale of more than 600,000 copies in this country. 


The Japanese government has just adopted a stringent copy- 
right law for the protection of ‘native and foreign authors. 
Plagiarists are severely punished. ; 


The old firm of A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has been reorganized. 
There is no change of name. The capital 
stock amounts to $600,000, of which Gen. 
McClurg holds over $200,000, and F. B. 
Smith over $100,000, the two partners 
therefore controlling the corporation. 
Early in June the firm will move into its 
fine new building, 215 Wabash avenue. 


Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Me., has 
just issued seventeen designs by William 
Blake for Thornton’s Virgil, reproduced 
from the original wood cuts of 1822. 


Small, Maynard & Company have ac- 
quired from Copeland & Day the right to 
publish Arthur Stanwood Piers’ forthcom- 
ing novel, “The Pedagogues,” which will 
deal with the unfamiliar aspects of Har- 
vard life as presented by thesummer school. 


August Brentano, senior member of the 
firm of Brentano’s, died at Flushing, L. L., 
on May 10. He was a native of Indiana 
and was associated from his early boyhood 
with his uncle, who founded the house of 
Brentano. He was a very hard worker and 
gave all his energy to the maintenance of 
a high and intelligent standard of book- 
selling. 
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Mr. J. H. Brown, who has been for several years a repesen- 
tative of E. L. Kellogg & Company, will have charge of the 
book room at the Marthas Vineyard summer school. — Thirty 
of the leading publishers are regular consignors, and all in’‘aj] 
the M. V. S. 1. book room contains each year the finest collec- 
tion of pedagogical books ever placed in one room for sale. Mr. 
Brown is well fitted for this position as he has had about twenty 
years of successful experience in the book business and his ac- 
quaintance among teachers is very wide. He has made the 
book room a very attractive feature of the popular institute, 
and the largd number of educational workers in attendance dur- 
ing the summer vacation appreciate the pains taken to give 
them an opportunity of examining the many pedagogical publi- 
cations issued in this country. 


Mr. H. T. Dawson, widely known as the general agent of the 
University Publishing Company, New York, is organizing a 
party from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to go to 
the N. E. A. meeting at Los Angeles via Lehigh Valley, Grand 
Trunk, Wabash, Missouri Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande, Rio 
Grande Western, and Southern Pacific R. R’s., with brief stops 
at St. Louis, Kansas City, Pueblo, Manitou, Denver, and Salt 
Lake City. The return will be by diverse routes. A circular 
giving the itinerary and other information has been issued and 
may be obtained by addressing either one of the following 
persons : H. T. Dawson, 45 East 10th St., N. Y.; Miss Ella Kelly, 
552 Monroe St., Brooklyn ; Prin. Chas. 0. Dewey, 747 Macon 
St., Brooklyn ; Dr. John Melville, 724 Cresent St., L. I. City. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have issued an admirable cata- 
log of authors whose books they publish. The arrangement is 
by authors, their works being given in chronological erder. 
There is also an exhaustive index by titles, with sure account 
of the origin and character of literary enterprises undertaken 
by the firm. The biographical sketches are brief—only long 
enough to satisfy the justifiable public curiosity about authors’ 
personality. There are no portraits in the catalogs, excepting 
a frontispiece group of six of the principal figures in American 
literature, whose works the house publishers: Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Holmes. A short 
history of the firm from the foundation of the printing house of 
Bolles & Houghton in 1849 down to the present year serves as 
a preface. (Another note of this catalog will be found under 
“Notes of New Books.”) 


The J. M. Sauder Company, of Philadelphia, manufacturers 
of school furniture, are doing a large and increasing business 
with schools in various parts of the country. In the city of 
Springfield, Mass., alone, they have received four large con- 
tracts during the last eighteen months. Their instantaneous, 


automatic, adjustable school furniture is proving to be very 
popular. 
The Prang Educational Company will have three represen- 


tatives abroad this summer in the interest of their house. 
goes to Japan, one to Italy, and one to England. 


Ore 





ScHOOL-Room DECORATED FOR BirD-Day, Knoxville School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(Miss Ada K, Eiseman, Teacher). 


The beautiful biackboard design will be recognized by many as a copy of the one published 
in The Teachers’ [nstitute and also in Primary School. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical, sy gestions concerning aids to 
teach’ ing and arrangement 0: ibrar , and descriptions of new 
material for schools and pos erg o to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes 0 of aye ye only,and no paid 
advertisement are admitted. Schoo $s, superintendents ts, and teach- 
rs will find many valuable notes Aa the tional supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in t import- 
ant fie 
Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of Tue ScHoou 
JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 











A New Vice and Carving Bench. 


A piece of useful manual training apparatus is the new vise 
now on the market by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., N.Y. It is 
said to be the result of considerable pee swe oC and Ee ttgad 





The firm believes that it is the most effective of any vise they 
have ever dealt in. The screw is powerful, the maple wood of 
which the woodwork is made is well seasoned and solid. The 
vise has a great range of adaptability and will fit almost any- 
thing. 

Of somewhat the same sort is the new carving bench which 





the same firm has announced in its catalogue, it is well worth 
looking into. 


The Bell That Summons Us. 


Few educators realize the importance of the bell. If the 


pupils are summoned to school by a harsh, jangling rattle-pan, 


the day has begun wrong. The tones of the school bell ought 
te be as clear and pure as those that assemble the worshipers 
in the holy quiet of Sabbath morning. We recognize the value 
of the best art in the §chool-room. The best pictures and 
statues are everywhere to be seen. In music, too, the bad and 
the weak have been remanded to the limbo of the dusty closet. 
Yet too often the school bell, instead of making music, emits a 
dismal clang. 





There ought to be a certain sentiment about the bell. The 
pupil playing during the noon recess time ought to listen with 
a feeling of pleasurable expectancy for the tones that announce 
the beginning of the afternoon session. The ideal would be 
chimes so beautiful that the pupil would learn to listen for them. 
Chimes are of course out of the question on the ordinary school- 
house. The next best thing is a good bell of the newer 
sort — one such as shown by the subjoined cut that re- 
presents adesigns recently prepared by Beal and Daniels, of 
Northville, Mich. They can be recommended as being of ex- 
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cellent tone and well constructed. It is a good time now to 
begin to think of putting up modern bells on school buildings 
which have long been disgraced by half-cracked old tintina- 


bula 
Blackboard Outline Maps. 


This is a new aid in teaching geography, ancient and modern 
history, geology, literature, and the classics. The device con- 
sists of a permanent outline of any desired section, painted upon 
blackboard cloth. This outline may be filled in with ordinary 





crayon, and erased and filled in again, and hence its value is un- 
limited. Teachers of the above named subjects should not be 
without it. It is made and sold by J. S. Hammett Company, 
Boston and New York. 

An Oil-Stone Rest. 

The oil-stone is an invaluable accessory to: all manual train- 
ing work. Well sharpened tools are indispensable. The greatest 
trouble with the use of an oil-stone always has been its slipper- 
iness. The subjoined cut represents an iron rest which is at 
once stable and inexpensive. 

The iron box is set upon cork feet which insures it siqaitin’ 





‘ sliding. Inside is a felt bottom which. should be kept soaked 


with oil Kerosene is good enough. The oil-stone is thus 
always in the best condition, thoroly saturated. These boxes 
come in several sizes and should be in every shop. The stones 
supplied -with them are of Indian composition, the best whet- 
stone substance on the market. The appliance is supplied by 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company New York. 


Acetylene Gas. 


For purposes of lighting school-houses and other public build- 
ings acetylene gas is coming into general favor. School boards 
considering the matter of introducing systems of lighting will 
do well to consider its claims. Some of the advantages are: 

1. It is absolutely safe. Anything in the nature of an explo- 
sion is practically impossible, while hydraulic seals prevent even 
the slightest leakage of gas. 

2. It is economical—cheaper than ordinary gas or kerosene. 

3. The light is more than thirteen times more brilliant than or- 
dinary gas, is more restful to the eyes than the electric light, and 
does not cause tints and colors to appear different than in day- 
light. 

~ The light is much more wholesome than ordinary gas. 

5. Asthe consumer makes his own gas, and makes only justas 
much as he requires, he is sure that he is paying for no more 
than he actually uses. 

6. The apparatus requires very little attention. Once charged 
it is self-acting, the quantity of gas produced being regulated 
automatically and with absolute precision by the quantity of 
gas required. 

A good acetylene gas apparatus is furnished by the Mechani- 
cal Engineering Construction Company, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Books Under Way. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Ginn & Co “Our Island Empire.” 
“Od Book XII.” ee ee : : “Taming of the Jungle,” by C. W. Doyle. 
+ fa Oy 00 .” Edited with introduction by Richard Harper & Brothers. 
“The Hippolytus of Euripides.” Edited by J. E. Harry, Ph. D. “Puerto Rico and its Resources,” by William Dinwiddie. 375 


“Lessons in Language,” by H. S. Tarbell. (Revised edition.) P4ges- i 
“Caesar and Pompey in Greece.” Selections from Caesar’s Fur and Feather Tales,” by Hamblen Sears. $1.75. 
Civil War, Book III. Edited by E. H. Atherton. Danish Fairy and Folk Tales,” translated by J. Christian 


“Peter Schlemihl,” edited with introduction and notes by Bay. $1.50. 


W. R. Alger. “Reminiscences,” by Justin McCarthy. 
" _— uction to Rhetoric,” by W. B. Cairns, of the Univer- D. C. Heath & Company. 

sity of Wisconsin. — a nig, } 
“ Cyp’s Fifth Reader,” by E. M. Cyr. — " Pay aa edited by B. W. Wells of the Uni- 


“First French Reader,” by Adelaide V. Finch. “6 (naaht — — 
«Sir Bevis : A Tale of the Fields,” by Blisa Josephine Kelley. Gonser’s “ Laok of og sew lg pe ef by John G Wight 
“Homer's Iliad, Books XIX.-XXIV,” edited by Edward Bull “Organic Education,” by Harri si Geott, ; ; 


Clapp, Ph.D. “an : ; : ; 
“Ausmge aus Luther's Schriften.” Edited by W.H. Car- 19g Sarca 30 conta en ne Polkh” by Kathorine A. Griel 


ruth. “ : - ‘ : 
“Seume’s Aus Meinen Leben.” Edited by J. H. Senger. Le Misanthrope,” by Moliere, edited by C. A. Eggert. 
“ Cynewulf’s Christ,” edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook. Longmans, Green & Company. 
“La Grammaire. Comedy in one act by Eugene Labiche.” “Synopsis of German Grammar,” by E. Althaus. 
Edited by H. 8. Pratt, Ph.D. “Easy Latin Passages, edited by Frank Ritchie. 187 pages. 
“Twelve English Poets,” by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 75 cents. 
oe oer Sees fire a mering. Little, Brown & Company. 
“Trving’s Sketch- " i y . Litchfield. “ ; ” 
“Heidi.” Translated from the Giraie: ty Helen B. Dole. “one aan a Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
The Macmillan Company. “The Life of Nelson,” by Capt. A. T. Mahan. 750 pp., $3.00. 
“Outlines of the Principles of Differential Diagnosis, with “The 98 Campaign of the Sixth Massachusetts,” by Lieut. F. 
clinical Memoranda,” by Frederick J. Smith. E. Edwards. $2.00. 
“A Short History of Freethought,” by John M. Robertson. “Ten Times One, and Other Stories,” by Edward Everett Hale. 
“ Job,” by Edgar C. S. Gibson, (in Oxford Commentaries.) $1.50. 
“Sermon Preached at Ordination of Dr. Briggs,” by Bishop | “In Vain,” by Henry Sienkiewicz. 
Potter. “Pastor Nandies Young Wife,” by Edouard Rod ; translated 
“The Development of the English Novel,” by W. L. Cross. by Bradley Gilman. 
“Child Life,” by Etta Austin Blaisdell. 127 pages. 25 Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
cents. : “ : : ” 
“Collection of Poetry for School Reading,” by Marcus White. $1.55. Minky <f.Fpe Powis Poapla,” joy Chacien Peete Kapi. 
186 pages. 40 cents. “The Messages of the Earlier Prophets,” F. K. Sanders and 


“Elementary Physics and Chemistry,” by R. A. Gregory and ¢ pF. Kent. $1.25. 
agp ny pac he hy) Fortier, 185 “The Poetical and Prose works of Lord Byron,” edited by 
75 ey ae reel Me nen Eee pages. Ernest Hartley Coleridge and R. E. Prothero. 12 vols. $24. 
—. “Oliver Cromwell,” by Samuel Rawson Gardner. 


a yg ara of the Child,” by Nathan Oppenheim, ol Cathedral Builders The Story of a Great Guild,” by Leader 
"ata 3 ‘ : es tt. 
“The Study of Children and their School Training,” by Fran- rh : ” : 
cis Warner, M.D. $1.00. In Cuba with Shafter,” by John D. Miley. 

“ Hand-Book of Nature Study,” by 0. Lange. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“A Laboratory Manual of Experimental Psychology,” by Ed- The Antigone of Sophocles,” translated by George H. Palmer 
ward Bradford Titchener. of Harvard University. 


“General Physiology,” by Max Verworn. 

“The Gospel for a World of Sin,” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“ Educational Legislation and Administration of the Colonial 
Governments,” by Elsie W. Clews. 

“European History, an Outline of its Development, by George 
B; Adams, of Yale, . 

“Steam, Gas, and Oil Engines,” by John Perry. 

“The Life and Letters of Archbishop Benson.” 

Cardinal Newman as Anglican and Catholic,” by E. 8. Pur- 
cell. 
“The Rogue’s Comedy,” by Henry Arthur Jones. 

“Naturalism and Agnosticism,” 
by James Ward, of Cambridge uni- 
versity. 

D. Appleton & Company. 


“The Races of Europe, a Socio- 
logical Study,” by Prof. W. Z Rip- 
ley. 
“ Bohemian Literature,” by Count 


Sutzow. 

“The Spanish Reader and Trans- 
lator,” by Miguel T. Tolon. 

“Imperial Democracy,” by David 
Starr Jordan. 

Potter & Putnam Company. 

“Vertical Script Reading 
Chart.” 

“ Wake-Robin, Series of Bio- 
graphy,” Vols. L., IL, II. 

“Stories of Starland.” 


“The Classic Speller.” 
“ .. ” 
The Inductive Geography. First Floor Plan.—Sanford Hanscom School, Somerville, Mass. 
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“The Prometheus of Aeschylus,” translated by Paul E. 


More of Bryn Mawr College. 


“Poems by Matthew Arnold,” edited by Louise Imogen 


Oxford University Press. 
British Anthologies,” edited by Prof. Arber, of Oxford Uni- 


Guiney. 


versity. 


Werner School Book Company. 
“Grammar School Algebra” by W. M. Giffin, vice-principal 


Chicago Normal School. 
B. H. Sanborn & Company. 
Burke’s “Speech on Concilia- 
tion,” edited by Anna A. Fisher, 
of the University of Denver. 
“Latin Composition Tablet,” 
arranged by M. Grant Daniell. 


New England Publishing Co. 
Fisher's “Essentials of Geo- 
graphy.” 30 cents. 
Fisher’s “Primary Arithme- 
tic.” 40 cents. 
Henry Holt & Company. 


“Talks to Teachers,” by Wil- 
liam James. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” class- 
room edition. 


The Whitaker & Ray Company. 


“Studies in Entomology,” by 
H. Bland. 75 pages. 50 cents. 
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Ward Room 














Bors Tower 


Giats Tower 
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Basement Plan.—Sanford Hanscom School, Somerville, Mass. 





Hew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send 


descriptive circulars free on request, or any 


mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of THE JOURNAL, 


book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 
or Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


TEXT-BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


TITLE, 
lulius Caesar 
Palamon and Arcite 
Hamlet 
Studies in Etymology 
Collection of Poetry for School Reading 
The Wooster Primer 
Child Life 


History of the American Nation 

Selections from the Sources of English 
History 

History for Young Readers 

Talks on Bal ecg and Life’s Ideals 

The Psychology of Recsceite: 

Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks 

Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry 

Practical Lessons in Algebra 

Rational Elementary Arithmetic 


High School Hymnal 

Patriotic Songs for School and Llome 
Le Gendre De.M. Porier 

El Si De Las Ninas 

Children’s Song Serial 


LIBRARY 


TITLE, 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends 
Complete Poetical Works of John Milton 
Short History of the Italian Waldenses 
In Shakespeare’s Days 

The Rescue of Cuba 

My Recollections of Uhio 

The Fight for Dominion 

Neely’s Panoramaof our New Possessions 
Tales of Our New Possessions : 
Tiverton Tales 

Mistress Content Cradock 

The Market Place 

The Cable Story Book 

Through Nature to God 

From the Child’s Standpoint 

Nursery Ethics 

Ppemeg Truth 

How to Plan the Home Grounds 
American Monthly Magazine 

Catalogue of Authors 


AUTHOR 


Prof. Henry Morley, Ed. 

Percival Chubb, Ed, 

Prof. Henry Morley, Ed. 

Henry Mead Bland 

Marcus White 

Lizzie E. Wooster 

E. A. Blaisdell and M. F. 
Blaisdell 

Andrew C. McLaughlin 

Charles W. Colby 


Frederick A. Ober 

William James 

Alfred Binet 

Katherine A, Griel 

Webster Wells 

Gilbert and Sullivan 

H.H. Bellfield and Sarah 
C. Brooks 

Irving Emerson 

John Carroll Randolph 

Stuart Symington, Ed. 

J. D. M. Ford 

Gertrude Walker 

Elizabeth Walker 


Pp. BINDING, PRICE. 
192 Paper -10 
159 Cloth 
192 Paper +10 
186 Cloth .50 
127. Board 
587 Cloth 1.40 
326 oe 
285 ue .60 
304 re 
1gt oe 
108 Board 30 
391 Bs 1.25 
32 Cloth 
268 “ 45 
175 Board 
200 “e 
95 Cloth 
95 Lad 
Paper 


PUBLISHER, 


Cassell & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 
Cassell & Co. 
Whitaker & Ray 
Macmillan Co. 
Crane & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 


Appleton & Co., D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Appleton & Co., D. 
Holt & Co., Henry 
Open Court Pub. Co. 
Heath & Co,, D.C. 


Smith Publishing Co., H. P. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Heath & Co., D.C. 
Ditson Co., Oliver 

Holt & Co., Henry 
Ginn & Co 

Ditson Co., Oliver 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AUTHOR. 


, Edward Everett Hale 
1.M 


Sophia V. Bompiani 

N. C, Gillington 

Andrew S. Draper 

S. S. Packard 

ag 4 Parker 

F. Tennyson Neely 

R. Van Bergen 

Alice Brown 

Annie Eliot Trumbull 
Harold Frederic 

Mary E. Burt, Ed. 

John Fiske 

Florence Hull Winterburn 
Florence Hull Winterburn 
Mary Wood-Allen 

S. Parsons 

Mary S. Lockwood, Ed. 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE. 
302 «=@Cloth 2.00 
414 a 2.00 
175 * 1.00 
93 Paper 
186 Cloth 
26 Ty 
16 ” 1.50 
. Paper 
160 Board *50 
150 ©Cloth 1.50 
5 
401 
176 s .60 
194 * 1,00 
278 “ 
241 “ 
Paper 
249 «©-« Cloth 
1036 Paper 
205 Cloth 


PUBLISHER, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Barnes & Co., A. S. 
Curwen & Sons, J. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Herrick & Co,, E. R. 
Neely 
Whitaker & Ra 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Barnes & Co., A. S 
Stokes & Co,, F. A. 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Baker & Taylor 

oo 7) 


Wood-Allen Publishing Co. 
Doubleday & McClure 

Nat. eceny eeu Am. Rev 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Notes on New Books. 








It has been generally found that if a taste for good literature 
is formed in youth it remains thru after life, and that inferior 
matter is not enjoyed. Everything should then be done to pro- 
vide children with the best books when impressions are easily 
made and the memory strong. To this end Marcus White, prin- 
cipal of the state normal-training school at New Britain, Conn., 
has made a Collection of Poetry for School Reading comprising 
some of the best short poems in our language—poems that 
would be of great benefit to the student if committed to mem- 
ory. Among the authors drawn from are Hood, Bryant, Pier- 
pont, Hemans, Cowper, Scott, Gray, Campbell, Poe, Tennyson, 
Browning, Macaulay, Byron, Goldsmith, and others. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 50 cents.) 


Patriotic Americans have seen the great necessity of teach- 
ing in the public schools loyalty to our country and flag. Es- 
pecially is this true of city communities in which there is usu- 
ally a large proportion of foreigners. Each of these classes of 
new-comers has its prejudices and animosities which must be 
dropped. They must be taught that their loyalty to the United 
States government takes precedence over loyalty to any other 
institution and that until they have such undivided loyalty they 
are not American citizens of the truest type. This patriotic 
feeling has been inculcated thru the flag drill and school exer- 
cises ; to our mind, however, it is developed best thru song such 
as found in the volume entitled Patriotic Songs fer School and 
Home, selected and arranged by John Carroll Randolph. This large 
volume of two hundred pages contains national and patriotic 
songs exclusively ; it is the largest collection of such songs we 
have yet seen. The unique arrangements of voice parts has 
been made in response to the urgent demand of experienced 
workers in the public schools. Wherever needed, the music has 
been transposed into keys that will accommodate young voices, 
by avoiding high notes in the soprano part, and, on the other 
mer xg notes in the bass part. (Oliver Ditson Company, 

oston. 


For the devotional singing that should form a part of the 
musical exercises in every school the High School Hymnal, by 
Irving Emerson, will be found to be well adapted. This book 
has been compiled simply for school purposes and contains 
superior, unsectarian, and truly devotional hymns. Great labor 
and care have been bestowed upon adapting music to the words, 
and, while some of the standard old tunes are used, a greater 
portion of the music is new, or comparatively so, to American 
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pupils. In the arrangement, wherever possible, a new tune is 
followed by a familiar one in the same meter on the opposite 
page. It is believed that every tune in the collection can be 
used in the school-room. In the last part will be found selec- 
tions from the Scriptures for responsive readings. (D.C. Heath 
& Company, Boston.) 





Assistant Supt. B. W. Murcn, of Washington, D.C. 


He was for seven years the successful principal of a Washing- 
ton public school. In his present position he has special charge 
of the financial affairs connected with the schools of the District. 


Roentgen Rays ; edited by George F. Barker, LL.D., Professor of 
Phy sies in the University of Pennsylvania. This, the third vol- 
ume of Harper’s Scientific Memoirs, consists of Prof. Roentgen’s 
original papers, followed by Sir G. G. Stokes’ lecture upon the 
nature of the rays, and Prof. J. J. Thomson’s theory of their 
production. Prof. Roentgen discovered the existence of the 
peculiar undulations now known as the X-rays, and he showed 
their penetrative power by producing shadow outlines of ob- 
jects which absorb them. He carried the work out to practical 
applications as in photographing bones of living animals. Dr. 
Stokes shows that the rays possess the nature of a forward 
impulse, one side of which is positive and the other negative. 
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State Normal School, Jamaica, New York, Established 1893 ; opened 1897. 
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Scene at Santa Monica, 18 miles from Los Angeles. 


Prof. Thomson points out the fact that they result from the 
action of the radiations from the negative electrode of a Crookes’ 
Tube upon the glass, the so-called Cathode rays, as they strike 
the wall of the tube. The point in the glass becomes a center 
from waich the X-rays radiate in varieus directions. 


Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks is a series of lessons pre- 
pared by Katherine A. Griel, of the training department of the 
state normal school at; California, Pa. . Much of this little book 
is the result of one year’s work in the first grade. The pupils 
were led to express their thoughts which were suggested 
by the specimers brought to the class. Illustrations of these 
are given in connection with the lessons, many of which are in 
color. In many cases the sentences are in the pupil’s language. 
The lessons are intended to be used for supplementary reading 
in the second half of the first year and the first half of the 
second year. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. 30 cents.) 


Some advice on Going Abroad is a most practical little book 
by Robert Luce. It is in itself delightful reading and its 
perusal is sufficient to make the reader very desirous of a trip 
across the water. And it tells the would-be traveler exactly 
what to do to get ready to go, how to purchase tickets, what 
steamers and what berths to select, what to wear on board 
steamer and’ on the other side, what luggage is a necessity and 
what a luxury, where to go, what to see and how to see it—in 
fact, this most practical little book tells everything that you 
think you ought to know before going abroad, and in addition 
a thousand and one things that you ought to know but have 
never thought of. The first thing a person intending to spend 
all or a part of the summer in Europe should do is to become 
the owner of this book. (Robert and Linn Luce, publishers, 
Boston. Paper covers, price, 50-cents.) 


The splendid genius of John Milton revealed itself in works 
that never were and never will be generally popular, yet there 
is plenty in them to reward one who is willing to bestow on 
them thought and attention. The rolling music of his verse 
and the grandeur of his imagery cannot fail to attract the true 


lover of poetry. The Cambridge Edition of Milton, edited by 
Horace E. Scudder, is a good one for the student who wishes 
the complete works of the poet at a moderate price. The essay 
by William Vaughn Moody gives an idea of the large share 
Milton played in literature and politics. The text in this book 
follows in general the edition of 1645 for the poems covered by 


. that edition, that of 1667 for “Paradise Lost,” that of 1671 for 


“Paradise Regained ” and “Samson Agonistes.” As to spelling 
and capitalization a compromise has been attempted between 
modernization and complete adherence to the originals. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of John Milton and the title page has 
a picture of Milton’s home, Chalfont, St. Giles. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. $2.00.) 


The handsome Catalog of Authors whose works are published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company indicates the extent aud im- 
portance of the contributions to the world’s supply of good 
books of this important firm. [t is a handsome, cloth-bound 
volume of 205 pages in which hundreds of volumes are cata- 
loged and brief biographical notes of all the authors are given; 
alsq a history of the firm. 

It seems hardly necessary to call attention to the high quality 
of the publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. In the 
past they have secured the best, and they are adding year by 
pear to their list of authors many of the most promising 
writers of the country. The frontispiece shows the portraits 
of six great authors whose complete works are published only 
by this firm, viz., Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
and Hawthorne. 

The several libraries and series will be found in alphabet+ 
ical order at the close of the catalog, as well as the groups of 
anthologies, professional books, and periodicals. Among the 
latter we should mention the Atlantic Monthly, which has 
maintained its high literary qual'ty-thru all the vicissitudes in 
the history of magazine literature. We would remind teachers 
and school officers of the opportunity this catalog offers of se- 
lecting a school library from the best and most appropriate 
books. 
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To Los Angeles in July. 


The meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be held at Los Angeles this year, July 11-14. A 
magnificent opportunity is thus afforded to teachers to 
become acquainted with the wonderful beauties of the 
states near the western coast of our country. One fare 
will pay for the round trip. This is the best rate ever 
made by the railroad companies and it is expected that 
over twenty thousand teachers will attend the conven- 
tion. The wonderful Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
picturesque Santa Fe, the cave dwellings, the Indian 
pueblos, the Yosemite valley and Yellowstone park will 
be visited by many for the first time. Several parties 
have been organized to give teachers an opportunity to 
travel economically and in congenial company where their 
comfort and entertainment is looked after. 


One party just forming will leave New York City via New 
Yerk Central R. R., and go by way of Michigan Central R. R. 
(taking in Niagara Falls. to Chicago, &nd there take,the most 
direct route to Los Angeles (the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
railroad). The return will be by the 
Northern Pacific. The cost ot the 
trip including the national park 
excursionand allexpenses ior sleeper, 
meals, hotels, etc., need not éxceed 
$230. Those who cannot take in 
the Yellowstone will get along most 
comfortably on $180. .The attrac- 
tions along the Santa Fe are unsur- 
passed. There will be short side- 
trips to the Grand Canyon and 
the Petrified Forest, a stop at Santa 
Fe, visits to cave-dwellings, to 
Indian pueblos, etc. The dining 
service is especially good on this 
road. In short, the trip promises 
to be a delightful one in every 
respect. The attractions of the 
Northern Pacific have been briefly 
described in these pages. 

All who wish to go with this 
party from New York city or join 
it at either Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Kansas City, or stations along the 
route, are requested to write to Cssian H. Lang, 61 East Ninth 
St., New York. 

Another party will leave New York city July 1, at 2P.M., 
for a trip that will cover a distance of 8,260 miles. The start 
wil) be made from Jersey City via the Pennsy)vania railroad, 
passing over the Horse Shoe Curve and the Alleghany moun- 
tains. From Chicago the party will go via the Chicago and 
Northwestern road. There will be a short stopover in Omaha 
and a day will be spent in Denver and the Garden of the Gods. 
After passing by daylight thru the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canyon of the Arkansas river,a day will be spent at Salt 
Lake. The party will reach Los Angeles July 11, to remain 
three days. ; 

The return trip of both parties will be by way of the North- 
ern Pacific railroads, with a stopover in San Francisco of two 
days, and a one day’s stay at Portland. At Livingston the 
party will divide, those who return directly continuing on the 
Northern Pacific to St. Paul and thence going via the North- 
western road to Chicago, with a stopover of aday at Minne- 
apolis and the Falls Minnehaha. This party reaches New 
York July 26. Those who make the tour of Yellowstone 
park will return to New York Tuesday, August 1+. Arrange- 
ments will be made for any who desire to remain a longer 
time in California and return independently by any diverse 
route. 

On all railroads west of Chicago meals will be served a da 
carte on the trains or at the stations. The excursion will be 
personally conducted over the entire route, and the services of 
experienced railroad representatives will insure every attention 
for the comfort and pleasure of both parties. 

Further information concerning this party may be obtained 
either from Ossian H. Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York, or 
from Associate Superintendent W. A. Campbell, 222 Quincy 
St., Brooklyn, N. y. Mr. Campbell will personally conduct 
the party leaving July 1, and returning August 1. 

The cars of the second party will be available for sleeping at 
all times except during the stay at San Francisco. The entire 
cost for the round trip excursion ticket, including one double 
sleeping car berth, is $155. 

Both parties leave on July 1; the one conducted by Supt. 
Campbell at 2 Pp. M.; the one in charge of Mr. Ossian H. Lang 
at 6 P.M. 


Those wishing to go later can be booked with either of 
several parties. One party leaving July 5, by special train 
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under the management of Mr. A. S. Downing, from New York 
city via New York Central, and Santa Fe promises to be ver 
large. Another to go over the Missouri Pacific has arranged a 
delightful program, etc., etc. 

For information concerning railroads, excursion parties. etc. 
address Ossian H. Lang, 61 East gth St., New York city, 


ITINERARY OF Party Nol, 


Leave Grand Central Station, New York, July 1 6P.M, 

Arrive at Buffalo, July 2 6 A.M, 
‘« Niagara Falls, about + ah 
‘Chicago, July 2 8:55 P. M. 

Leave Chicago, July 2 10 P. M. 

(Via Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) 

Arrive at Kansas City, July 3 10:20 A. M, 

Leave Kansas City, July 3 10:59 A. M, 

Arrive at Santa Fe, July 4 7:15 P.M, 

(Spend night in Sleeper ) 

Sight seeing in Santa Fe, and visits to Indian Pueblos 

July 5 

Leave Santa Fe, July 5 3:50 P. M, 

Arrive at Flagstaff, July 6 of 9:30 A. M. 


Ty AAS, 


hes 


‘“ALL ABOARD FOR THE ORANGE GROVES” 


National Educational Association meets at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1890. 


Visits to Box Canyons, San Frarcisco mountain, Cliff 
and Cave Dwellings, July 6 
(Spend night 1n sleeper.) 
Leave Flagstaff, July 7 
Arrive Los Angeles, July 8 


9:30 A. M, 
8:30 A. M. 


In time for sessions of National Council of Education and be- 
fore crowds arrive, thus affording members ot the party a 
splendid opportunity for sight seeing in and around Los Angeles, 
and comfortable location and better attention of members of the 
local committee and many other advantages that accrue to those 
who arrive before the convention. 

The majority of visitors to Los Angeles will probably want to 
visit the Grand Canyon. * Those who wish to do this on the out- 
going trip can join a party leaving Flagstaff on July 7, and 
returning in time to take the train on July 10, at 9:30 A.M., arriv- 
ing at Los Angeles July 11, at 8:30 A. M.,in ample time for the 
opening of the convention. 


The return trip can be made by any route desired. Those 
who remain with the party will go by the Shasta and Northern 
Pacific. They will stop at San Francisco, with side trips for 
those who desire them to the wonderful Yosemite valley and 
Yellowstone park. More detailed information can be obtained 
by writing to Ossian H. Lang, 61 East oth St., New York city. 


The following is the announcement of standard time on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad: 

All divisions and branches east of Mandan, Dak.., *‘ Central,” 
or goth meridian time, which is the time adopted at St. Paul 
and Chicago. Between Mandan and Hope, Idaho, “ Mountain,” 
or 105th meridian time, which is one hour earlier than “Cen. 
tral’ time. All trains west of Hope are run on “ Pacific,” or 
120th Meridian time, which is one hour earlier than “‘ Moun- 
tain ” and two hours earlier than “ Central” time. 


Do not put off the duty that ought to be done to-day. 
blood is out of order take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 
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The Santa Fe Route. 


The trip to Los Angeles via Santa Fe is one that the teacher 
who is in search of experiences will do well to consider. The 
Santa Fe route is convenient, short, well-equipped and all that. 
Not on that account, however, ought the prospective visitor to 
Los Angeles to think of crossing the great desert, at least one 
way, over New Mexico and Arizona, but because he will have 
opportunity on that route to see some of the most unusual 
features of American landscape. 

It would be a mistake to cal] the country thru which the 
Santa Fe route passes charming. There are plenty of charm- 


ing bits—historic towns, with quaint adobe houses; pueblos - 


perched high on mountain sides, little irrigated patches where 
the most brilliant green contrasts with the gray and white of 
the background. Yet the general character of the landscape is 
one of awe rather than of charm. It is a land that fascinates 
by reason of its very uncouthness ; people who have become 
accustomed to live in it, seldom can be persuaded to settle else- 
where. After Arizona pretty pastoral scenery seems unendur- 
ably tame. 

In New Mexico man as well as nature will interest every 
traveler, Santa Fe is a queer mixture of a medieval Spanish 
and a progressive American town. Its palace stretches back 
into real antiquity, to a time when the zealous Friars of St. 
Francis were exhorting throngs of dimly comprehending heathen 
and when the mailed warriors of Coronado were telling stories 
of frightful ogres who dwelt in the surrounding wilderness. 
The whole town is full of historic interest. 

Then, too, there are the pueblos—queer abodes of a queerer 
people. The other Indians have become for the most part de- 
generates ; the pueblo Indians alone realize in some degree the 
Indian of romance. Many a student has tried to study them, 
settling among them and studying their ways and language. 
Yet they remain the most reserved, the most isolated of all the 


inhabitants. of earth.’ They live a life that is outwardly peace- 


ful and ordinary, but 
what rich mysticism, 
what depth of feeling 
there is in their inner 
life a thousand indica- 
tions suggest but do 
not explain. 

Probably the greatest _’ 
attraction of the Santa == 
Fe route to the average 
tourist is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 
Formerly it was at once 
a privilege and a hercu- 
lean task to visit this. 
Now it is a privilege and 
an unalloyed pleasure. 
You stop off at Flagstaff 
and take a stage which 
rolls easily for sixty- 
five miles across an arid 
but level country. Then 
you are suddenly on the 
brink of perhaps the 
grandest scene in the 
world. . Like Niagara 
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the Grand Canyon always surpasses expectation. Figures can 
of course convey no sense of the grandeur of the scene, which 
has been the wonder and despair of whole’ generations of art- 
ists. 

The trip to the canyon is made in eleven hours and there are 
excellent accommodations at the verge. It pays to stay two 
or three days and to view the canyon from various points and 
under various effects of light. 

Other attractions reached from Flagstaff are the prehistoric 
cliff and cave dwellings, nine miles distant ; the summit of the 
San Francisco peaks, 13,000 feet high and eleven miles distant ; 
and extinct craters and extraordinary rivers of ancient lava- 
flow. It is a field of unique interest for the geologist, and un- 
rivaled in scenic grandeur. 

Stop-overs will be allowed at Flagstaff on thru sleeping cars 
as well as on railroad tickets, so that no extra charge for 
sleeper accommodations will be entailed. The fare from Flag- 
staff to the canyon is fifteen dollars. 

The approach into California is startling thru its grim desol- 
ateness. After crossing the Colorado—in its lower stretches a 
very ordinary stream—the tourist is whirled into the most 
hopeless waste in America, a drear stretch of sand and alkali 
with occasional patches of black lava. Not even the cry of a 
wolf breaks the grim silence. At last, however, the train 
emerges thru the Cajon Pass into the Pacifie slope. Even here 
the desert is not at an end, but it is varied with fertile spots 
where the tourist cati almost pluck oranges and apricots from 
the car window. ‘ 

Then comes the inspiriting run along the base of the Sierra 
Madre mountains into'Los Angeles, the city of the angels. 

It can readily be seen that if one goes out via Santa Fe and 
returns via Ogden, we can see the Southwest, including the 
Grand Canyon and the Northwest, including Salt Lake City and 
the Yellowstone Park—a combination never before possible on 
a single journey to the Pacific coast. 





Birdseye View of Santa Fe. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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A “New” Trigonometry. 


Speaking of Phillips and Strong’s “ Elements of Trigonometry,” Prof. F. 
N. Gilley, of the Chelsea High School, says: ‘‘ Your trigonometry ts the 
only new trigonometry in the last half century.” The treatment throughout 
is logical and natural, combining simplicity and directness. In the Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, photo-engravings of models are used. 
are emphasized, and carefully selected exercises are given at frequent intervals, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY. General Agents for the introduction of Harper & Brothers’ 
Educational Works: W.S. Russell, 203-7 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Amasa Walker, 112 Boylston Street, 
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Leading Cext-Books for Schools and Colleges. 
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The following list of school and college text-books most lexgely & 


n use in the United States has been prepared for th venience of super 
and school officiais. From time to time special lists of books wil voles ae Wririen cents, princt 


taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and Schoo] 
systems, When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 
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JAMES’ TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


AND TO STUDENTS ON SOME OF LIFE’ SF poner By Prof. W. 
James, of Harvard. 3801 pages. 12mo, $1.50, net. 


Eighteen brilliant ‘ talks” of interest to the mag od pode as well 
as to teachers includi Re yy ca the ——_ ing Art; The Stream 
of Consclogeness: The Hy By Onganiem 5 Giscgtion and 
Behavior ; en Necessity nilé Reactions: of Habi bit ; The Asso- 
Cations of Ideas: Interest; Attention: Memory ception ; The 

: The Gospel of Relaxation; On a Certain ess in Human 
} + te, What es Life Significant. 

N. Y¥. School Journal :—“ It is hard to imagine a more readable book. 
* ** The story of psychology is told in easy flowing narrative. * * * The 
talks to students are inspiring reading * * * for those who would like to 
become acquainted with Prof. James, this book is inspiring reading. 


EVANS’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Gzo. W. Evans, of the English High School, Boston. 488 pages. 
12mo, $1.12, net. 


Prof. Paut H. Hants, of Harvard: ‘‘ Successfully presents the es- 
sentials of elementary algebra in a thoroughly sensible way as to 
sequence of topics and method of treatment.” 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by H. E. Krensrexr. With numerous illustrations. 504 pp. 

8vo0, $8.00. (Circular free.) 

W. J. Henperson, Musical Critic of the New York Times:—“ One of 
_ the most important books on music that have ever been published.” 


Canfield’ 4 dyna! Lyrics. $1.00, net. 
Prof. F. C. pE Sumicurast, of Harvard :— 
French lyrics oubliched in this country. sa 


Rostand’s Cyrano De. Bergerac. 
Lessing’s Minna v. Barnhelm.  yicuorzs.) With a portrait and re- 
productions of twelve etchings. 60 cents, ne 


-Stern’s Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken. Nichelungen. Pareival, - 
Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde. With a full vocabulary. 20, net. 


Heras & Stern's First Lessons iwi French. 91.00, nat 


aint 


‘The best collection of 


(Kunns.) 80 cents, net. 


Meras & Stern’s Grammaire Francaise, 91.25, net ¢ 
Stern’s First Lessons in German. 81.00, net. ~ae 








ALKER’S DISCUSSIONS IN EDUCATION. 


By the late President Francis -- WaLkenr, of Massachusetts Instivate 
of Technology. Edited by J. P. Munror. 342 pages. 8vo, $8.00, net, 


Dial:—“ A Siting memorial to its author. . . . The breadth of his ex- 
perience, as well as the natural range of his mind, are here reflected. 
he subjects dealt with areall live and practical.” 


NEWCOMER’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 
By Prof. G. Newcomer, of Stanford. 382 pp., 12mo, $1.00, net. 


CuaR.zs F. Jounson, Professor in Trinity College, Conn ;—‘‘ An excel- 
lent book, particularly commendable in that the author lays so much 
more stress on matter, arrangement, etc., than on diction.” 


BEERS’S ENGLISH ROMANTICISM—xVIIL. Century 
By ee Henry A. Brers, of Yale. 455 pages. 12mo, $2.00. 


Outlook :—‘‘ One of the most important contributions yet made to 
literary Saar by an American scholar.” 


Woodhull and Van Arsdale’s Chemical Experiments, 


By Prof. Joun F. Woopxutt, author of “‘ A First Course in Science,” 
and M: y B. Van ARSDALE, instructor, both of the teagnere 
College, New York. 186 pages. . Interleaved. 12mo, 60 cents, net 


An elementary manual of the chemistry of everpaag life, air, water, 
combustion, bleaching, acids, alkalies, soaps, e 


Peabody’s Laboratory Exercises in Anatomy and Physiology. 


By James E. Peazopy. Instructor in the High School for Bo: d 
Girls. Nev New York. x+79 pp., 12mo. Yaterieaved. 60 conte net. — 


Prot. H. C. Bumpvs, of Brown :—“ I think Mr. Peobody has succeeded 
in preparing an exceedingly useful and thoreughly ‘up-to-date manual.” 


A New Edition of Martin’s The Human Body. 


BRIEFER COURSE, Revised by Prof. G ; 
— ye yt og Pe ~ gal alt pmatingmet blaine haabet ea 


The Dial :—“ One of the best elemen’ 
and physiology that have ever been wri 


Ready in July: 


'y manuals of human anatomy 


‘:PANCOAST’S STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS. 


Goligcted and edited b Henry 8. P. r “s 
dand edited } 5 RY agooar gatas of “ An Intro- 


etc.” 450 pag For descrip- 
see the tr, A mow brie list list of Booke in’ Ge Generel Literature 
with portraits 1 sent free. 
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adjustable desk in the marke 


In the cqusiruskon of the ‘* FIDELITY ”’ the objectionable features in all other ecvenntte school desks have been eliminated ; all the advantages 
have been embodied in the most — yet effective, mechanical and practical manner 
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and most rigid desk in the market, but, they will will tell you, “it costs too much ; theirs will answer roar purpose and that it vil. cont you og = 

E SAY, before 7m vats hase E E our furniture, compare it ran or all manufactured, investigate our claims, and, if opportunity is 

“ we will demonstrate Pape ed our entire satisfaction that we can adjust th ELITY desk and seat from Fare pe. with the pupil in position, fem a 
perfect degree of comfort, in much less time and with far ter ease (and without fhe aid of any oma aoceting devices), and have the desk 
and seat remain firmer and more rigid for a no roster boce length o cig. a men Lye le desk in the world ed mee that it will be as rigid and durable 
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honorable treatment at at all times. 
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Thompson’ 's Zoo., Appleton 
Clark’s Micros’y, . &. 
Gorman & Tower 's Dissection 
of Cat. cribner 


Grant’s Semen Birds, 
Mill’s Realm of Nature, 
Thompson’s Animal Life, 
Woodhead’s Bacteria 

Psychology and Men. Phil. 


Halleck’s Phy.& Psy.Cul. A.B.C. 
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Intermedial Copy Books, Ginn 
Nor: al, , 8.B, 
First Steps, A and &, ic 
we Can ® “ 
ntermediate, a 
Popular A a 8. 
Longman: L. G. 
Business Raadtbriting, Pitman 


Vertical cunweer ~ 


American (7) B.C 
Newlands & Row’s Nat. sre 





University, U. E 
Standard (6), C, 8. 
Curtiss’s (6), 7 
Hill’s (8), L, 8. 
Normal (10), 8. B. 
Ginn’s, Ginn 
Roudebush. C. 8.8. 
Heath’s D.C. H. 
Sheldon’s Vertical Sheldon 
Standard (12) > 
Vaile's 8), © 
Merrill’s M. M. 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 
Phys. and Hygiene. 
Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B. C. 
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_ FLANAGAN, 


carries more works of interest to Teachers 


eee Chicago, 


than any other house in this country. 





In Pedagogy. 


Every beok published by all houses. 
If what is wanted is not found, write. 


Catalogue. 


In Library and Miscellaneous Books. 


All the best from all houses carefully selected and de- 
scribed in Library Catalogue. 
at wholesale prices. 


will pay you. 354 pages, free. 


In Teachers’ Helps and Aids 


Such as Kindergarten Books and Material—Speakers, 
Dialogues, Dramas, School Singing Books, etc. 


Helps for Teachers Catalogue, 


If In the Dark 


As to where any book, help, or device is to be found, 


write us, 


Get the Columbian 


All books in this are sold 
Send your list for quotations ; it 


Material for Commencement Day. 


We carry a full line of Speakers, Dialogues, Dramas, 
Sorfgs, and Exercises for closing exercises and all special 
Most of them are in our Entertainment Cat- 
alogue (sent on request), but we have others. Also Flags, 


occasions. 


Pictures, Stencils, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Parts.) 


See our 
Part I. 


8vo. 
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trinsic importance. 


LONGMANS’ NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 





Part II. Intermediate. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SOURCES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY ; Being a Supplement to Text-Books of Eng- 
lish History, BC. 

Arranged and Edited by Cuartes W. Cocsy, M.A., Pu.D., 
Professor of History in McGill University. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


55—A.D. 183 2. 


*,* This book is designed to give beginners an idea of the original mate- 
me eo upon which sound historical study 1s based. 

pa‘sages taken from the most valuable records relating to English history. 
These have been selected with a view to literary interest as well as to in- 
They are preceded by a generat introduction, and a 
preface accompanies each piece for the purpose of giving it a setting. A full 
index is also turnished. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 


By FRANK RITCHIE, aM. A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks. Fcp. 8vo, 
75 cents. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in 
Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. (Three 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


It consists of 117 typical 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ELEMENTARY, Experiments on Chemical Change; 


$1.50. 


Preparations of Various Compounds: Reactions of Acids, 
Alkalis, and Salts; An Elementary Course of Volumetric 
Analysis; Qualitative Analysis of Mixtures of Salts contain- 
ing not more than a single metal in any one Group. 
333 Pages. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By T. F. G. DExTER, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Gartick, B.A. 
421 pages, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Crown 


me have recommended Dexter and Garlick’s ‘ Psychology in the School- 
room ’ as being the most practical aid to a 
quirements for securing higher licenses. we SS 
Moral Philosophy in the College of the City of New York. 


freparauon for meeting the re- 
oun J. McNutty, Protessor of 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 941-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Towns and Cities 


ALIKE 


ARE BENEFITED 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 





PRESERVING BOOKS” 





and 


Save the Taxpayers’ Money 


as well as to help 


proof Book Covers, and Self Binders and Transparent Paper. 


Samples Free. 


‘HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO.....2.Springfield, Mass. 


P. O. Box 643-B. 


Instead.of 2 or 3 Years Make the text-books last 4 or 5 Years! 


Cut down the Large School Appropriations. 


Text-books are fully protected—Inside and Outside—from WEAR and TEAR by Leatherette, Water- 
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DIRECTORY. 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 





great convenience 


month. In writipe for circulars. catalogues, or information you will get .»ecial attention by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
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School Book Publishers 
aera 5 Book Co., 
. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, +. a 
leton & Co., D., N. Y. & Chi. 
er & Taylor Co., New vork: 
oar & Brothers, 3 
Hinds & Noble, 7 
Jenkins, W. R. ” 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Macmillan & Co., - 
Maynard, Merrill & Goa, * 
The Morse Co., 4 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac “4 
Potter & Putnam, 9 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., a! 
Butler, Shejdon 4 Co.. 4 
University Publishin Co., 

N. ton, and New Orleaus 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y.. Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N.Y 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston & N. Y. 
T R. Shewell & Co. $ 
Prang Edu. Co., ¥ 
Sibley & Ducker Boston. 
Silver, Burdett &-Co., 
Bos.. N. Y , Chi 
Thompson, Brown & Co. es Boston 
Fi n, A. Chicago 
Western Pub. House, 
Werner School Boo? ©Oo., 
Chicago, N. Y , Bosten, Phila. 
eg Co., J. b. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, 
Sower Co., toe gael Se 
Williams as 
"N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical reebok Co. 
Cleveland, 0. 


Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Central School Supply Co. 7 
Olcott, J. M. ons 
a bilicate —. Co., ~< 


oF ncott Co., J Phila. 

N. ¥. Book Slate Co., Bs us 
Charts. 

Ginn & Co., Boston 

Hammett Co., J. L., oe 

Silver, Burdett & Co. - 

U. 8. School Furniture Co. Chic. 

Potter & Pu’nam, New York. 





Central SchnotanaptyCo. Chicago 
Western Pub. Ho 

franklin Publishing Co. > Oe 
me yy g & Co..E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Tuck & Sons, R New Yor 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitation, etc. 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Silver, Burd-tt ‘6 Co., Reston. 
Penn. Pub. Co. Phila, Pa. 


Music Pett. 
Mitson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co, Cincinnati 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., 


ton 
Kane & Co., Thos. Racine, Wis. 
U, 8. School Fur, Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co.. New York 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. *Co., New York City 

The Century Co., 

Funk & Wagnalis, * 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 

Merriam, G. & ©., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts. C. L.. Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. L. Boston 


U. 8. School Furniture Co... Uhio 
A. J. Joel, N. 1.0. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York | Charts, 


Kindergarten Material. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., asm A 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mew. 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston &N.Y 
Manual Training — 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 





U. S. School Furniture Co., 
icago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. = 
Knott, App. Co., L, E., na 
Ziegler Electric Co., eet 

U. 8S. Schoo! Furniture Co., * 
Eimer & Amend, New York 
Central es ESepety Co.Chica: 0 
Colt & Co., J. RB. New York 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila 


Itinerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 


Maps, Giebes, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
, 8.School Furniture Co, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. 

Central School Supply Co, * 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, E. K., Washington, D.C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York, 
Spencerian Pen Co., os 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, aed 
Esterbrook Pen Co.,, = 
Favor, Rubl & CoO. . 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 
E, Faber, New York. 
Carter Ink Co., Boston. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co.,, J. L.. Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 


School Supplies. 
See also Biackbvards, Book Covers, 
Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten *Mater- 
ral, etc. 
Hammett oo J.L. Boston 
Flanagan, A Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture Co.. 

Chicago & N. Y. 

Olcott, J. M., Ned 


Peckham, Little & Co.. Ad 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., *, 
Lippincott Co., J.B. _Poita., Pa. 
Central School Supply Co.C hicago 





Photos for Schools. 
,E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass, 
*Heiman-Taylor Co., Cleveland, 0, 


Records, Blanks, Stationery, 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
cAapeeeets f Co., J. B. _ 
Olcott, J. M 
Acme Stat’y & Paper Co., ¥ y 
Nat. Blank Book Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 

School Bells. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co. " ene 
Buckeye Bell eigen 0. 


Meneely West roy, N Y; 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
C.J Albert, Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
( o-operative, Boston, 
*astern * ad 
Teachers’ F xchange, of 
Home Teachers’ Agency “ 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicago 
Coyriere, Mrs, Ds Wes 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston. New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Anweles 
mn, ¥. 0. 
Kellogg's Teacher~' Bureau “* 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
schermerhorn Co., J 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. td 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency - Y. 


syracuse re Syracuse, N.Y. 
Typewriters, 
4m, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ‘ 4: 
Deusmore Typewriter Co. 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, NY. 
Pittsburg, Pa, 
Blickensderfer Co. Stamford, 
Conn, 
Correspondence Schools. 
Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Nat. Cor, Institute, “ 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By Erra AustTIN BLAISDELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 


I. CHILDLIFE. First Reader. 





Price, 25 cents. 


Il. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE. Second Reader. 


Ready shortly. 


These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school readers in several respects. 
most conspicuous improvements that they possess are : 


lM. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS. 


Preparation. 


‘Third Reader. /n 


IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE. Fourth Reader. /n 


Preparation. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


The 


Reading matter more interesting to the child. 


Easier lessons for first and second year ; Superior pictorial and mechanical effect ; Covers that can always 


be kept clean 


New Volume. 


Macmillan's German Classics. 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM 


With Introduction and Notes by STarR WILLARD 
CuttTinG, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 


Literature, 


University of Chicago. 


Illustrated. 


Half Buckram. 60 cents. 


and Rome in Harvard University. 





New Volume. 


Macmillan’s Pocket Series. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE 

Edited with Notes and Introduction, by Percival 
Chubb, Principal of the High School Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York. Levanteen, 


25 cents. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 
For High Schools and Academies. By GrorcE WILLIs Botsrorp, Ph.D., Instructor in the History of Greece 


**T have examined with unusual care your Botsford’s History of Greece, 
and find it admirable in quality, in subject matter. andin style. Asa 
text-book on Greek History for High Schools I have not seen its equal, 
and I hope for its early adoption in our school.”—C. D. Rosrnson, Prin- 


cipal High School, Albany, N. Y. 


Illustrated, Half-Leather, $1.10. 


“ T find Botsford’s History to contain a very full and interesting treat- 
ment of the leading facts and principles of Greek History. It deserves a 
place in every school where this most fascinating and instructive study is 
taught.”—Danret C. Farr, Principal Academy, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TOMLINS METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN 10 SING. 


r SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS... 
Conducted by Mr. Wm. L. Tomurns. 


- - - JULY 10 T0 JULY 22. 
- - Ava. 14 To Ava. 26. 


BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, - - - JuLy380 To Ave. 12. 
BOSTON, - - - - AvG. 2870 SEPT. 9. 


TWO WEEKS COURSE; 24 LESSONS, $15.00. 





For particulars, address..... 


288 West 70th Street, New York. 











MARTHAS VINEYARD 


Delightful Sea Bathing, 


BEGINS 


SCHOOL OF 
JULY 11, 1899 M 


SCHOOL 


CoTTACE CiTy, MAss. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Concrete Roads for Bicycling. 


HHODS 3 Weeks. 20 Instructors. 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and 5 weeks. 25 Instructors. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


Ten Degrees Cooler 
than on the Mainland. 


eeks. SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 





(Send for 64-page Circular, 


giving full information in regard to the 
outlines of work in all departments, ad- 








vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Presivent, HYDE PARK, MASS. 




















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


FIFTH YEAR: 
July 10--August 18. 


SUMMER COURSE 


A delightful suburban locality in New York City. For announcement, address 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, - - 


University Heights, New York City. 








INTERLINEARB. 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue Free— 
Send for one. 





TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 


} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 


Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


communicating with advertisers. 








Frée Book About 
California. 427s" 


AND ITS 

MISSION. 
George C. Power, Civil Engineer, 
of Ventur: County, California, has 
prepared a little book which tells ; 
about that beautiful county. It tells 
of the chances for good investment 
in Fruit and other lands. It deals 
with the best located and most pro- 
ductive portion of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It has maps and is i.lustrated 
by engravings from photographs. If 
you intend to visit California send 
stamp fora copy to 
GEO. 


Pp. 
- POWER, 152 Main St., Ventura, 
Ventura County, California. 














We quote absolutely the lowest prices 
on all wool, standard pny flags for 
schools. Write for net price list and il- 
lustrated school supply catalog, free. 
TH* OLIVER -DAMS PUBLISHING CO., 

Dept. B., 24-26 Adams St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Manual Training for Teachers. 


Summer Term at the ROCHESTER 
ATHENZUM AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTE. Opens Monday, July 10, 
1899. Address ’ 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 38 S. Washington St., 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
arten Course, including Psychology, History of 
‘ducation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten tory 
class. For particulars address J. IGART, 
Superintendent. Miss CaroLinge T. Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 54th St.. New York City. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL, y 
Worcester, Mass. 


JULY 13-26, 1899... 


Essentially new programme, Eleven Instructors, 
four new. Address, LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


The professional school of Columbia Universit 
for the training of genera 

















teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 

C Tt —— 5 normal ce and 

colleges. nm to sexes. 

. 0 ege Fellowehinn ond scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 





Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical Writing 


Are the most popular and give the best of satisfaction, and are 
~ used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the Market. 





FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING:—No. 1, Medium Point; No. 2, Medium Fine Point; No. 4, Extra 


Fine Point. 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING:—No 5, Medium Fine Point; No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 

FOR SESI.FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 7, Fine Point; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 

FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING :—Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and the Nos. 120, 400, 
410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 





We also manufacture over 1,000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing orders send for samples and prices; you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EAGLE PENCIL 





COo., 


NEW YORK. 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes, 
| By J. N. LARNED, * 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 








The Boston Journal of Education says :— 


‘““This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 








AVING probably fitted out more educa. 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools and Supplies 
“FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities. Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


“CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 & 17 Eliot St., o, oe - Boston, Mass. 


guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’’ 


Sent ca: e free to rong subscribers on easy 
payments. nd for circ giving full information. 


Solicitors Employed. 





E. FABER. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
Rubber Erasers, Rulers, etc., etc. 


Manufactured Specially for Schools. 














THE C, A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Take a Camera with you to N. E. A. Convention. 


Camera at Lower Prices. 


A $15.00 Camera for $7.45. 


Send 50c 


re ject examination. a 
im $5 Yale 4x5 cycle Camera, 
with sole leather case and 
shoulder strap. If you want 
it, pay express 
ent the balance, 

9% and express 
charges. Camera 














and we will 
4 «4 — 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 

lass slides, and covers for eertys objects 
lorceps, ete. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N.Y.. @ 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 









s this'Camera. 


a 


trimmings, cover- 

ed with extra gate of grain leather, Achromatic 

Lens, bulb release, heavy beilows, adjustable view 

finder, tripod sockets one double plate holder free. 

Write to-day for free catalogue quoting lowest prices 

on ss and supplies, and booklet, **‘ Picture 
aking 


YALE CAMERA CO,, 39 Randolph St., Chicago. 





FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscupe 


© 





(Twentieth Century Text-Books. ) 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION. 


By ANDREW C. McLauGHLIN, Professor of 
American History in the University of 
Michigan. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


The purpose of the History of the Amenican 
Nation is to trace the main outlines in the history 
of the American people, and to show how they 
came to be what they are to-day. The foundation 
of English colonies, the long struggle between the 
nations of Western Europe for dominion in the 
New World, the gradual upbuilding of the English 
colonial system, the establishment of English 
ideas, the Steady growth of colonistsin industrial 
strength‘and in political capacity—these form the 
main themes of the Colonial period. The facts of 
the Revolutionary period are treated at sufficient 
length to show the fundamental principles which 
formed the basis of American politicalideals. The 
book has an abundance of illustrative material: 
The pictures are of real historical value and the 
maps have been carefully prepared. The text- 
book is accompanied by a teachers’ guide which 
contains suggestions to teachers, plentiful refer- 
ences to material. and some topics and questions 
to be used in the conduct of the work. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 








BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, pay ae 4 

ictures beautifully —— and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8, Send 
to our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


cG P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 
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Che Summer Quarter at the 2 
West Virginia University 
BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


Classes will be formed at the 
opening of the Summer Quarter at 
almost all stages of all subjects— 
elementary and advanced. 

Teachers especially will find 
courses that will exactly meet their 
wants, The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest and most 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with intellectual 
enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— 
a help that no ambitious teacher 
can afford to miss, 

Students who cannot remain the 
full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 

The Summer Quarter is not a 
“summer school.” It is an integ- 
ral part of the University year. 
Summer Quarter work counts to- 
ward a degree the same as work in 
any other quarter. All depart- 
ments will be in full operation. 
In addition to.the regular faculty, 
eminent specialists from other in- 
stitutions will lecture. 

Expenses for the entire twelve 
weeks, including tuition and board, 
may be made less than $65. 

Students attending the Summer 
Quarter may continue their work 
by correspondence if they desire. 

Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of 
Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc.; address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 


University Building, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 


Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, I{linois. 


This school, established by the state for the 
traini z of henahere | fon Se. ‘public geponls, ak 
rr) mber ‘ a 
ficent new building will be thoroughly equipped 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Courses of study equalin length 
and value to thosein the best no schools will 
be ow aa ee a agugeeens rey is already e as 
ployed. © usual opportunities Zor 9 

ti vided under the charge 
of om board can be obtained 





pro 


a 
C. }. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


of ccupebont critics. 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 


| ings. 








SCHOOL:JOURNAL 
- -NEW -y ORK-AND CHICAGO ° 

{Entered at the N. Y. P.O. as second-class matter.] - 

Published Weekly by 


E. L, KELLOGG @& CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., CHIcAco. 








Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


fwo Doxtars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
ScHoo, JourRNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 


School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


age erg: will erect two school build- 
rite R. H. Somerville, city treas 





urer, 
ARIZONA. 

Pima will build school on the Indian 
reservation. Write E. Hadley, U. S. In- 
dian agt., Pima. > 

San Carlos will erect school-house at 
Indian agency. Write W. A. Jones, com- 
missioner Indian affairs, Washington, 


. 


CANADA. 

Merlin (Ont.) will build school in section 
No. 3, Tilbury East, Write Henry Sales. 

Chatham (Ont.) will erect school in Chat- 
ham township. Write J. L. Wilson & Son, 
archs. 

Moosomin (N. W. T.) will erect school. 
Write J. A. Ellis, arch., Toronto, Ont. 

Prince Albert (N. W. T.) will build 
school. Write J. A. Ellis, arch., Toronto, 


Ont. 
COLORADO. 
Denver will build addition to manual 
training school. Write R. Roeschlaub, 
arch., 52 & 53 King block. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Shelton will build addition to the Ferry 
district school. 

Hartford will erect school-house in North- 
east district. Write G. H. Gilbert, arch., 
67 Willard street. 

Shelton will build addition to Ferry dis- 
trict school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will erect school. Write J. 
B. Wright, president. 


IOWA. 


Mt. Auburn will build school in district 
No. 7. Write W. E. Fulkerson, arch., 
Cedar Rapids. 

Des Moines will build addition to Oak 
Park school.—Drake university will erect 
acollege building.— Will erect school house. 
Write W. R. Parsons & Son Co.. archs. 

Washington will erect high school.— Will 
build ward school. Write Weary & Haha, 
archs., Freeport, Ill. 

Oskaloosa will build addition to third 
ward school. Write F. E. Wetherell, arch. 

Prairie City will erect school in Des 





Moines twp. 





Hudson River by Daylight 


The Most Charm Inland Water Trip on 
the American Continent. 





THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


NEW YORK’ s2¢““ALBANY” 


OF THE 


Hudson River Day Line 


Daily, Except Sunday. 


Lv NEW YORK, DeEssrossEs ST., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, WEstT 22D St., N.R., 9.00 AM 
Lv ALBANY, HamMILTON ST., 8 30 AM 


The attractive route for summer pleasure 
travel to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 


Hotel Champlain and the North 

Niagara Falis and the West 
The Thousand Islands and 
St. Lawrence River. 


The superb steamers “ New York” and “Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest im the world, 
and are the finest of their class afloat. ‘hey 
are designed Sey m3 or the passenger ser- 
vice, and carry no freight. Their rich furnish- 
ings, costly paintings, private parlors, and main- 
deck dining-rooms, commanding the river 
scenery, have given them a world-wide renown. 
Send 6 cts. postage‘ for summer 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt, 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 


The MORGAN PARK ACADEMY. 


A department of the 
UNEVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


offers Summer Courses for six weeks, from July 1 
to August 12,in Laboratory Physics, Latin. Ger- 
man, Mathematics, History, English. and in 
Greek. French, and Spanish, if there be sufficient 
demand. These courses are taught by the regu- 
lar faces who are ome lists in their depart- 
ments. or teachers desirous of learning either 
method or subject matter. and for students who 
wish to save time in their preparation for college, 
these courses are equally valuable. _ 

Morgan Park isa healthy and beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. and the Academy’s equipment is 
complete in all respects. Rates are reasonable. 
For information 88 

DEAN OF ACADEMY. 
Morgan Park IIl. 


ointer “2 


Planetary Pencil P 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, use 


« Made only by A: B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 














Circulars 
Free. 


























SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave., NY. co.) 
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“Example ts Better 


Than Precept.” 


It ts not what we say, but 
what Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story. 
Thousands of testimonials are 
examples of what Hood's 
has done for others, and 


what tt will do for you. 

Gorofula —" Running sorofula sores 
made me shunned by neighbors. Medica) 
treatment failed, A relative urged me to 
try Hood's Barsaparilia, Did so and in few 
months the seres completely healed.” Mune, 
J, M. Haron, Btna, N. HH. 

=" Two 

a 


H 
mat 
nen) the oy left me with inflamma. 


tory rheumatiom, Am 60 years old, but 
Hood's Sarsaparilia cured me and I oan 
climb stairs and walk anywhere.” J, Love: 
LAND, 8738 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, N, Y 


Hoods S 


Wve on-irritating and 
ake With Hood's Barsaparilia 


REECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Have for many years been the popular fam- 
ily medicine wherever the Rnglieh language 
is spoken and they now stand without a 
rival for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Wind, Pain ia the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Fullness after meals, Disginess, Drowsiness, 
Castiveness and Sallow Complexion, These 
afflictions all arise from a disordered, or 
abused condition of the stomach and liver: 

Reecham’s Pilla, taken ase directed, 
will quickly restore Females to complete 
health, They promptly remove any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of the system 


10 cents and a5 cents, at all drug stores. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowes? Prices tn rae U.S 
Sead for Price List. Buy of the Menufacturer 
end Save All te 


J. A dOBL & CO.. 87 Nassau St, N.Y. 


[ ANGUAGES om sz 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten’ Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys. 
tem. gssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 












Hood's Pitte 
























the pres: ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan. guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


zc IN 10 WEEKS. 


‘SCHOOL BELLS cate tat 





Boston, Mass. 
NE BELL FOUNDRY. Saltimore. Ma. 











Fairfield will erect school house in sub- 
dist. No. 6, Buchanan twp. 

Fredonia will erect school house. Write 
A. W. Kulp, arch, 

Talmage will build school house accord 
ing to plans of W..A. Zollman, arch., 
Thayer, 

Council Bluffs will erect high school, 
Write Schoenten & Cox, archa., St. Louis, 


6. 

Central City will build school, Write 
clerk school board, 

Russell will erect school building, Write 
W. RK. Parsons & Sons Co., archs,, Des 
Moines, 

Bussey will build school house, Write 
W. R, Parsons & Son Co,, archs., Des 


Moines. 
ILLINOIS. 


Paris will erectschool, Write Reeves & 
Baillie, Peoria, 

Mattoon will put heating apparatus in the 
Central and West Side school buildings, 

Alvin will build school, Write Deal & 
Bullard, archs., Lincoln, 

Arlington Heights.—The Lutheran con- 
gregation will erect school house here. 

Belvidere will build school house. Write 
Reeves & Baillie, archs., Peoria, 

Harris will erect school, Write Reeves 
& Baillie, archs., Peoria, 

Freeport will build school. Write Reeves 
& Baillie, arch., Peoria. 

Chicago.—Convent school will be erected. 
Write Egan & Prindville, archs. 

Elgin will build school, Write Turnbull 
& ponte, archs, 

Janville will build addition to the high 
school. 

Lafayette will erect school building, 

Moline will build school, 

Harvey will erect high school in Thorn- 
ton township. Write O, L. McMurray, 
arch,, Chicago. 

Charleston will erect high school build. 


ing. 

Lasalle will build school house. Write 
J. H. Barnes, — 

Bement will build school according to 
plans prepared by Reeves & Baillie, Peoria. 


INDIANA. 


Elkhart will build addition to fourth and 
fifth wards schools, Write G. T. Barney, 
secretary. 

East Chicago will erect high school 
building. Write F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet, 


South Bend will build Laurel school. 
Write Durham & Schneider, archs, 

Ft. Wayne.—School will be erected in 
Adams twp., Allen Co. Write Meyer & 
Stock, archs., 

KANSAS. 

Independence will build high schoo! 
Write H. M. Hadley, arch., Topeka. 

Lawrence.—Kansas University will build 
chemistry building. 

KENTUCKY. 

Henderson will erect school building. 
Write Harris & Shopbell, archs., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Milton will build addition to Tucker 
school. Write B, Hamilton, arch., Boston. 

Fall River—R. C. Notre Dame parish 
will erect schvol building. Write L. G. 
Destremps, arch. 

Boston.—Parochial school will be built 
in Ward 22. Write Rev. A. T, Connolly, 
365 Centre street. 

Brookline will build the Pierce grammar 
school. 

Lowell will erect school building 


MINNESOTA. 

Excelsior will erect school building. 

Glencoe will build schoel in dist. No. 12, 
ad Valley twp. Write J. Kasper, dist. 
clerk, 

Glenwood will erect high school. Write 
C. S. Sedgwick, arch., Minneapolis. 

Write 

ill build school 


Marshall will erect high school. 

W.B. Dunnell, arch.— 

house. Write C, S. Sedgwick, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Suits and Wraps, 


Tailor Made Suits, 

French Gowns, 
Organdie, Grenadine and 
Street Dresses. 

Piqué and Duck Suits, Lace and 
Cloth Capes, Top Coats and 
Jackets, Eton Coats. 


Silk Waists. 


Proadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





. 

Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals, 
less than one-half the usual price, Minerals: t 
a ne with -- cer oe t se Ore non eben 

nhver ra or . ach ool 
Teale sizban cloth covered Case, With syperace tray 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text boo 
‘f 60 H Receipt ve circulars free, RELIEF 
MAPH, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETO, 
Eowin &. Howat, 

612 177H StaKet, N. W., Waasttsaron, D.C, 

When writing mention Tax BSonoo, JounnaL. 








Physicians Recommend 
UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counttes, N. Y.,on 
the main line and branches of the New York Ontario 
and Weatera Ratlway, to those residents of Greater 
New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
thet familles in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost. 


00 feet above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Bik, Bond 7 cents for postage to ‘the undersigued, oF 
call and get free at offices below, the Superbly Illus. 
teited Book “SUMMER HOMES” of 172 Pages. It 
gives stef Hotels Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their locaticn, rates, attractions, &e, 

IN NEW YORK : 113, 165, 171, 871, O44, 1984 Broadway; 
va? 4th Av., 8 Park piace, 787 éth ay. 45 Columbus av. 
158 Mant 15th #t,,¥78 W. hb. dt. Tieket Offices Frank lin 
and Weat 49d at. Ferries, 

IN BRUOKLYN: 4Court st., 860 Fulton at., 08 Broad- 
way, 901 Manhattan av., Eagle Office. 


J.C. ANDERSON 
Generel Passenger Agent 66 Beaver st., N. Y. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Dransement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
"broadway Card direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














At the End of Your Journey you will 
tind it a great convenience to go right over 
) 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4aJ St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


OUR TIMES 


Che ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room, It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. 50 cents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each, 

E. L. KetLooe & Co,, 61 E. oth St, N.Y 
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-- SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
—— 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 
Now Ie Your Chance, 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums, 

C3 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 


$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00} 


Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction, Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
WAN IE * every county torepresent 
us on “ THE INT RNA- 


TIONAL YEAR B@OK,’’ a necessity to 
every teacher or cyclopedia user. 1000 
sold before publication. Address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New York City. 





Two educated men in 








Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 


It explains about a visit to 


Niagara Falls and a trip on the 
Hudson River, two privileges 
secured to patrons who travel in 
the splendid through trains over 
the Lake Shore & . Michigan 
Southern arey 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by apply- 


ing to 
A, J. SMITH, 
G, P. & T, A,, Cleveland, 0, 








Stewartville will erect school building: 
Write C. G. Maybury & Son, archs. 
Winona, 

Lakefield will build school house in dist. 


0. 15. 

Palen will build addition to Perham 
school. 

Watkins will erect school in dist. No. 41. 

Duluth will build normal school. Write 
Palmer, Hall & Hunt, archs. 

Fosston will erect school in dist. No. 


137- 
Leroy will build school house in dist. 


No. 5. 
MICHIGAN. 

Escanaba will erect school house. 

Marquette will build state normal school. 
Write J. E. Hammond, Lansing. 

St. Joseph will build school house. Write 
J. V. Starr, arch, 

Allegan will build high school. 


MISSOURI. 

St. Louis.—Maria Hilf congregation will 
build school. Write E. F. Nolte. 1041 N. 
B’way.—St. Louis university will build 
private school. Write L. Wessbecher, 
arch. 

Burlington Junction will erect school. 
Write A. A. Searcy, arch., Maryville. 


MONTANA. 


Red Lodge will build school house 
Write P. J. Donohoe, arch., Anaconda & 


Butte. 
NEBRASKA. 


Loup will erect school building. Write 
I. P. Hicks, arch., Omaha. 

Wakefield will build school house. 

Lyons will erect school. Write W. J. 
Keith, arch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Doctor’s Experience. 


H. S. Atwood, M.D., Galena, Kas., 
writes :—In neuralgic and rheumatic pains, 
I find that the following gives relief when 
all other means fail: Antikamnia and Salol 
Tablets; two five-grain tablets every four 
to six hours. In the after pains in mi‘s- 
carriage I find Antikamnia to give the 
quickest relief.—.Vorthwestern Lancet. 


A Pure, Vegetabie Compound 


No mercurial or other mineral poisons in Casca- 
rets Candy Cathartic, only vegetable substances, 
sate medical discoveries All Tresgiste, 10c., 25c., 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Those contemplating a trip to Annual 
Meeting National Educational Association, 
to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 
14, 1899, or others who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the low rate, should net fail to 

rocure a copy of this interesting booklet, 
issued by the Chicago & Northwestern 
R’y, giving full information as to routes, 
time of trains, rates,and ether valuable 
and necessary information. Sent free upon 
receipt of 2 cents postage by H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York city. 


During the Teething Period 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MIL Lions of 
MorTnHers fortheir CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
InG, with PerrecT Success. IT SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAYS ALL 
Pain, Cures Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrua@A. Sold by druggists ir 
every part of theworld. Besure and ask for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take 





no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ALL DEALER: 


| 203 Tube by Mall - SF 








Pears 


What a luxury Pears’ soap is. 
It is the cheapest and best 


toilet soap in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


Biliousness 


*T have used — valuable CASCA- 
BKETS and find them perfect. Couldn't do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
for indigestion and biliousness and am now com- 
pleteiy cured. Recommend them. to every one. 
Once tried, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX. Albany, N. Y. 










CANDY 


CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Taste Good. Do 


E Paiatabie. Povent. . 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c. We. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Merling Remedy Company, Chicago. Montreal. New York. 321 


Pleasant. 





NO-TO-BAG (isis io CURE Tooacde Hani” 









Important to School Teachers. 


ALLEN'S ‘Powder forthe Feet: 
FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot= Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful. swol- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and in- 
stantly takes the sting out of corns 












age. 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel ~~ 
It isa certain cure for sweating, cal- 
lous and burning, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials, 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold by all 
druggists and shoe stores, . Do 
not accept an imitation. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

FRE TRIAL. PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN 8S. py 1s led Le Roy, N. Y. 


ention this paper.) 





“Oh, What Rest 
{ and Comfort!” 
















Is 
#hose who have 
in house-cleaning | 


islike magic.Try a 


copy nents e 








mM cake of itat once. 
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A Line Upon a Postal Card 


trom any reader of this paper who is interested in the teaching of 
English or American Literature, will start from us a quick response 
and full information relating to Painter’s Literatures and the 
Students’ Series of English Classics. Try it. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE WORDS OF... 
Abraham Lincoln, 
‘nce 65Sc. 


“Utterances of wonderful beauty and gran- 
deur.”—CaRL Scuunz. 

‘No nobler thoughts were ever conceived. No 
man ever found words more adequate to his de- 
sire.”—London Spectator. 

No American writer has excelled Mr. Lincoln's 
style, which is particularly famed for terseness 
and vigor, both of which qualities are conspicu- | Selections wn Literature 
ously wauting in ordinary English composition. | for School Reading. 


A Series of 28 Botanical Charts. 2% x 86inch 
PLANT LIFE. mS iniclading iron tripod), $17.50. 


Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Reader 
Mailing Price, 85c. 


Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Speller 


Mailing Price, 30c. ae 


A Speller taht 
Teaches Spelling 


Superior full-page 
Portraits of Authors 


his book contains 
many of the Chovcest 


The only Speller which 
clearly develops the 
PrinorPues of pelling, 
 epeggen and Ac- 
cent. 


STUDIES IN 














WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, = Chicago. 


IS FULL 


Of Amateur Photographers. Are you one? If so, 
you will find it exceedingly convenient to have one of our 


PHOTO TRIMMERS. 


You know it is next to impossible to trim your prints 
square with the scissors. and a little cutter, small 
enough to be carried in your vacation trunk, will be 
found immensely handy. 


Our STUDIO CUTTER, knife ten inches long, is $3.00; the DANDY, with an eight-inch knife, 
is $2.00; and the DIAMOND, six inch, only $1.25. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY, 
11 East 16th St. 515 Grand Building. 418 East 9th Street, 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING 


By J. L. MONTGOMERY, 


For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools. 








Henry A. Wiss, Supt. of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md.:—‘* The brief, simple, and intelligible man- 
ner in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach book-keeping by means of tais book.” 

E B Nesty, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo.:—“ A great improvement on the ordinary text-book 
on that subject on account of its simplicity and practical character, 1t ought to meet with great success,” 

Ws. E. Harcu, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass,.:—*t The book seems to be an excellent one, both 
in arrangement, definitior, and general treatment of each subject.”’ 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 


29, 31, 33, East 19TH STREET, - ~ “ New YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. Henry M. Paris, Secretary. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1888 1898 Gains 
$1 667,548.71 $4,101,925.85 
468,205.25 942,648.40 
$2,130,748. 96 $5,044,574.25 


+++ _.189,565,522.65 $22,085 448.27 
- $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 
$755 527.61 $1,959,508.16 


Joun A. Haun, President. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF GAINS. 

$2,484,882. 14 145.99 
479,448.15 108.51 
$2,918,825.29 186.75 
$12,469, 925.62 180.36 
$66,197,899.00 188.79 
$1,208,975.55 159.86 

Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company bas paid to its policy-hold- 

ers: In DEaTH CLAm™s, $17,857,788.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 DivipENDSs, $8,259,707.85 

Sutphas, $1,959,503. 16 


Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.15 


Premium Income 
Income from Interest and Rents.. 








Ican be * 
his private 
secretary now "im 


te Smith ; 
remier 
75 @pprmriter 


is SO easily learned 2 
does such clean, perfect Work: 


Ahe Smith Premier Gypewriteréo 


seno ron ant caracocue. SVSICUSE, NV. LUSA, 














THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


For Fi. s: Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, e ° 
For Second Year Gr.des— 


Primary Language Studies, 
$15.00 


$12 50 


Part One. Price, 


For T/trd Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, $1g.00 

The above Char‘s have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Nioth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


“OLD BUD JACKSON'S 


Fifth Bride,” one of the most funny and dramatic 
ed to speak ever written. It never fails to set 
he audience inaroar. Also 24 other books with 
attractive pieces to speak. 
Each sent postpaid for 10 cents; 

to teachers, $1.00 per doz 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








lhe Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE 60. 


OF NEW YORK, 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 


Dividends Apportioned 
2,220,000 00 


for the Year . 
Insurance and Annuities 
971,701,997 79 


in Force -- . 





